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Editorial 


Salute to 1956 


At the New Year it is very alluring to waive triteness and say with 
a certain degree of finality that nothing in the world is as sure as 
change. Or, in the equally trite words of a current columnist philoso- 
pher, depending mainly upen an alleged paradox, there is nothing as 
certain as uncertainty. 


No individual year or decade, taken alone, can prove much as to 
the permanent direction of human progress. If it is a bad year it doesn’t 
mean at all that there are no good years to come. Or if the year is very 
good indeed think not that the millenium is here. Badness doesn’t 
yield quite so easily. 


But it yields! The whole record of man proves that truth is stronger 
than error; that, for all of its priority, bad will not too long hinder the 
oncoming of good; that the will of man to be just is more dominant than 
his will to be cruel. 


The years will come and pass. How infinite will be their number! 
Man can have only a few of them, perhaps three score, or four score if 
matters are especially felicitous. Not enough for him to be garrulous 
with his generalizations. But if he will cast searching eyes back over 
the pages of history nothing will be more clearly revealed than that man 
was created to achieve goodness. It is an achievement which is reached 
with terrifying slowness, to be sure, but with undefeatable certainty. 
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MOST POTENT, GRAVE, AND REVERENT SENIORS 


The statements published in this Symposium were made by seniors 
in various colleges. They appear here as an item of reassurance as 
to the qualities of thought and expression of which the American under- 


graduate is capable. Tue Eprror 


On My College Education 


MONA JUNE HAGYARD 
University of Kentucky 


As a senior physics major, I find that, although I may know some- 
thing of the laws of forces, of the movement of our solar system, and 
of the atomic structure of matter, yet, in the words of Alfred North 
Whitehead, I have missed “the radiance of the sunset.” Hence my 
education has been a failure. I do not mean this in every respect, for 
practically speaking, my education has been excellent; I feel my 
training in physics and math quite adequate. But the cultivation of 
an aesthetic sensitiveness within me has been avoided. I am not 
equipped to meet those questions, unpractical yet most intimately 
pertinent to my future life, questions which ask of my relation to 
life. I feel I cannot face that eventual day when I must answer myself, 
“Why am I?” 

The mind capable of answering these questions is the product of a 
high association with the fine arts. Now, I realize that today speciali- 
zation is necessary. The practical knowledge of man is too great to 
be assimilated by one person; each must choose his own particular 
interest. But there can be a balance between the acquisition of useful 
information and a knowledge of the fine arts. This balance has 
practically vanished. The reasons for this disappearance are many. 
Perhaps administrators find it is easier to ride on the current of the 
trend towards professionalism; or maybe they have been forced to 
lower some requirements for the sake of athletes. Whatever the reason, 
the fact itself is not justifiable. 

But even the courses in the fine arts which are offered are useless, 
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for they are not taught with the proper objective in mind. Music, 
literature, art, philosophy, these are usually presented in a fashion 
similar to that of information on a historical monument; we obtain 
the history of the work and a recitation of the techniques involved. 
' But these are only minor considerations. What I want are indications 
of the manifestation of the spiritual development of the creator in 
the masterpiece and of the possibility of the derivation of aesthetic value 
from his work for my own intellectual growth. All men are faced 
with imposing questions; the great artists have been endowed with 
exceptional insight into the innermost part of these leviathan questions. 
Through their masterpieces we of lesser intellectual powers are granted 
a glimpse of enlightenment, but how can college students, “unexercised 
and unbreathed,” not yet entered into “the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat,” how can we be 
expected to grasp these ideas alone? This should be the main purpose 
of a teacher and of a general education—to make us aware of the 
impelling need to know ourselves, and to direct us to the fountainhead 
of answers. 

As much as this should be the purpose of education, it is not. 
Only through my own inadequate methods have I approached these 
subjects in this manner. And I have found some success. I have 
derived significance from the transcendental essence of the third move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, from the explosive discovery of 
the meaning of his life by Levin in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, and from 
the lucid metaphor of life in Shelley’s Adonais. But I despair as I think 
of the number of works of art I have either missed or glanced at with 
unseeing eyes. I may graduate with my head full of scientific formulas, 
but with my mind only halfway developed in “aesthetic apprehension.” 


Value Of Dissent 


STEPHEN MITCHELL 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo 


The twentieth century has given rise to changing concepts regarding 
the function of the school in our society. Education is no longer thought 
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ot as a preparation for adult life, but as a continuous process of growth 
and development from birth until death. The complex and rapidly 
changing character of our daily lives has confronted the modern school 
with many problems. The public expects the school to help children and 
youth to develop competencies, attitudes, values, and beliefs which 
will enable them to live effectively as children and youth, as adults, and 
as workers and citizens in an industrial society. A changing culture 
and a continuously expanding body of knowledge demands new treat- 
ment and a new concept of the role of education. 

Early in the Twentieth century a group of educators began to challenge 
some of the methods and instructional practices which were prevalent in 
the nation’s classrooms. This brought about a clash between the pro- 
ponents of the new point of view and the point of view of the so-called 
traditionalist. While the progressivist has evidence on his side which 
is well founded in scientific method, he cannot expect to shatter the 
fetters of tradition merely by presenting his evidence. The tradition- 
alist uses the defense of retrospection, but as he points with pride to past 
accomplishments, he gives no real promise for the future. 


James, for example, interpreted Truth as the “cash value” of an idea. 
He wanted verification, not verity. Dewey, too, saw truth only as it 
was implemented in action. He thought of the school as a miniature 
workshop and a miniature society in which the student learned through 
direct experience as well as through books. Trouble arose when fol- 
lowers of Dewey and James, more zealous than perceptive, exaggerated 
and misinterpreted their ideas. The results of this badly applied phi- 
losophy has been disturbing to the traditional educator and has aroused 
the suspicion ofthe public. Arguments as to respective merits of the 
two schools of thought have taken on moral connotations, and the feud 
has assumed unwieldy proportions. Both sides have created an emo- 
tional appeal not in keeping with scientific objectivity. 


One favorable result of the controversy is that both positions are 
going through a period of re-evaluation; clarification is the order of 
the day. Both sides are gaining an awareness of the other’s point of 
view. Modern education is not anti-intellectual; it does respect authority 
and factual information; it does recognize the need for careful planning, 
guidance, and evaluation. Traditional education does see the value of 
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practical experience; it does realize that the needs and interests of 
children and youth must be used as a focal point in developing learning 
activities; and it does encourage the individual to make satisfactory 
social adjustments. 

It would be unhealthy if the traditionalist were to completely aban- 
don his position. His opposition provides the interval needed to con- 
dition the public and change educational institutions. Out of his 
opposition arises refinements in modern technique and theory. The 
unwillingness of the traditionalist to change rapidly leavens the some- 
times impetuous exuberance of the modern educator. In a period of 
rapid change, proper evaluation is almost impossible. Curriculums 
change too slowly for some of us. Educational institutions tend to lag 
behind the dynamic culture which supports them. We can only hope 


that out of the conflicts and disagreements of today, considered changes 
and needed reforms will arise. 


My Concept of Education 


CHARLES A. GIRARD 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette 


In the not-too-distant past, the average teacher was equipped with a 
normal school education. Today a bachelor’s degree is the rule for 
teachers, and a master’s degree is not unusual. Evidently there has 
been a growth in the public concept of teacher training. In my mind, 
too, there has been a growth in my own concept of what sort of prep- 
aration I should have in order to become a good teacher. When I 
began college, my idea of education was not complex. I had come 
to college to learn enough French and English to be able to teach these 
two subjects, nothing more. I resented all attempts to force on me 
such courses as biology, education, or mathematics. They had no 
meaning for me until I began to consider the purpose of my presence 
in college. Realizing then that I did not want to become just a teacher, 
but the best sort of teacher possible, I stopped and asked myself these 
questions: What is a good teacher? What does it take to make one? 
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What sort of training must the good teacher get? After carefully 
studying over my curriculum for some time, I concluded that it con- 
tains precisely the preparation that the good teacher should receive. 
No, there are not t6o many biology or mathematics courses. All these 
are part of a liberal education—the kind of education the good teacher 
should have. A liberal education, I discovered, is one that is not re- 
stricted or confined to a narrow field but open to all types of learning. 
Neither are there too many education courses. To be a good teacher 
means to be well grounded in effective classroom procedure. All my 
knowledge of French and English, after all, would be useless unless I, 
as a teacher, could communicate with my students. Sympathy with the 
problems of the students and knowledge of the laws of learning are 
every bit as necessary as knowledge of the subject matter. 

To be a good teacher involves even more than adequate preparation 
though. It involves some inner qualities which cannot be acquired in 
the college lecture room. It involves a deep understanding of the funda- 
mental purpose for wanting to become one. This is the element of serv- 
ice to one’s fellow men. To teach literature cannot mean to teach only 
names of authors, titles of works, information on plots, dates, and 
quotations. Not anchored to a solid base, these things would be for- 
gotten the day after the examination. The good teacher wants the 
students to want to read. He accepts the questions of the inquiring 
mind. He stimulates thoughts and understanding. He brings about an 
insight into worthwhile literature. Grammar should not be an 
end in itself. It should be designed to bring about effective speech and 
writing, be it in English or in French. The good teacher will show the 
students how to express themselves. His primary interest, then, is in 
how his course can benefit the student, be it in an aesthetic or in a 
practical way. 

I should like to help in the preparation of our young people for 
their life’s work. I go into teaching for this purpose. I should like to 
help to give meaning and enrichment to their daily lives. I go into 
teaching to this end. I should like to live a useful life. I go into 
teaching with full-hearted enthusiasm! 
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The Homogenized Men 


JASON D. MeMANUS 
Davidson College 


One crisp night last November our Student Council sat discussing 
the possible sponsorship of an exchange student from Soviet Russia 
for next year. Assent was general to the point that we ought to make 
sure that our candidate was not biased, and would not use his year 
here as an opportunity to sell Marxism and criticize our capitalistic 
culture. I did not assent, nor did I say anything; but all during the 
discussion I felt an uneasiness about the tone and the attitude of the 
proceedings. The following morning I noticed a college lavatory in 
the process of being repainted. Spread out all across the floor to pro- 
tect the tile were copies of The Wall Street Journal. 

It has been observed that “for an integrated education . . . America 
has never had the equal of her little hill-top colleges.” My college 
is one of these: a small, church-related institution which can justifiably 
be proud of its reputation and of the record of its graduates. Today 
the small college faces economic difficulties in keeping stride with 
the universities in an era of spiraling costs. More than ever its virtues 
need to be advertised and its raison d’etre proclaimed. And at the 
same time, its deficiencies need to be examined with a view toward 
constantly improving the product—which is good education as well as 
good economics. Very shortly I shall become one of those products and 
receive the stamp Grade A.B., and, while still immersed in it, I want 
to venture a few comments on that process. These are not hostile 
criticisms, but ones offered in love from a debtor and an investor in 
the value of a small college. 

The great danger to liberal education is that the small college will 
make the process too smooth. My college has a student body largely 
homogeneous: most of us are white, male, Southern, Protestant, and 
middle to upper-middle class in our economic backgrounds. This 
homogeneity makes for a kind of hot-house situation, an isolation from 
reality and the real issues of life and from a majority of the sort of 
people who make up America. It results in a lack of conflict, and a 
pattern of conformity that stifles initiative and inhibits tolerance. We 
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fail to mature fully because we don’t have to—there are no factors or 
people in our environment to confront us with ideas and ideals suffi- 
ciently different from our own to force us to examine ours. We never 
learn the depth that comes from a stout defense of what we believe, 
or the tolerance that grows from an encounter with the good case 
of the good man on the other side. Security corrupts as surely as power, 
and in our similarity of backgrounds and interests we are surely too 
secure. 

Now to be certain, it is difficult to encourage the non-Protestant, the 
non-Southerner, the non-white, the lower income student to venture into 
our homogenized midst. But few of our small colleges are making 
a serious effort to recruit him. In failing to do so, they are failing to 
fulfill half of their responsibility to the student: they provide him the 
curriculum but not the environment to prepare him adequately to in- 
herit the problems of the modern world. And in a commendable and 
necessary effort to preserve the best things of our culture, they are 
also preserving the worst—retaining the spiritual values of the fathers, 
but the prejudices of the fathers as well. A little diversity encouraged 
among their academic associates would go far toward preventing the 
sons from being the homogenized men of liberal education. 


A Plan for the Gifted Child 


SARAH HINCKLEY 
State University of New York, 
Teachers College at Brockport 


Modern emphasis in educational philosophy is on socialization, 
a process of helping each pupil to become part of the group, and an 
important individual in society. We believe the leaders in our society 
arise from the superior group. But what is being done to challenge 
each student to the fullest of his potentialities? 

The proposal most popular today is homogeneous grouping of pupils. 
One writer recommends that such grouping begin in the primary grades. 

We know that learning must be coupled with some degree of ex- 
perience. If the philosophy of socialization is valid, we do pupils an 
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injustice in grouping them homogeneously. Although this might re- 
sult in greater academic achievement, by such grouping we diminish 


their opportunities for growth in understanding and appreciation of 
one another. 


In my student teaching experience in fourth grade, I recall four 
gifted children: Ronnie, superior in social studies and reading, poor 
in arithmetic; Jimmy, superior in arithmetic but not so in other 
subjects; Kathy, excellent in English and art; Vincent, superior in 
science. In a heterogeneous group they had these opportunities: to 
explore their own interests at their own speed, through extra reading 
and activity, and under teacher guidance to share their findings with 
the others; to learn good work habits; to assume their rightful amount 
of classroom leadership; to discover tolerance of the slow learner. 
Had they been separated from primary grades on through high school 
into a “superior section,” would they be tolerant and understanding 
of the slow learner when they go out into life? 


I remember an acquaintance who grew from childhood to adulthood, 
living, studying and experiencing life only with those of her own 
superior mental ability and social station, then to be thrown suddenly 
with those of lesser intelligence and economic status. But for the 
wise understanding of associates, her blunders might easily have re- 


sulted in complete mental collapse. She had not learned to be one of 
the whole group. 


As an alternative to homogeneous grouping, I suggest that the bright 
child be guided by the elementary teacher in a discovery program, 
looking forward to participation in additional special classes given 
during regular study periods. In junior high, the superior student 
might concentrate on math, science, or cultures but lightly touched on 
in the regular class. In high school, social science, economics and 
government might be added—all required courses for freshman year 
in college, yet valuable courses for the student who does not enter 
college. 

All such courses should receive credit, including college credit for 
college courses. Thus the superior student would be able to carry 
more advanced work in college, having completed certain introductory 
courses in high school. 


Do we want democracy founded on Plato’s ideas of education, or are 
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we building a democracy where ideas come from all areas, where ex- 
change of ideas is accompanied by understanding and appreciation? 
The mature individual must mingle, work and get along with all minds. 


Let us fit the gifted for this task. 


Introduction to American Literature 


JERRY HYDE 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


One of the most outstanding events in my education to date has been 
my introduction to American literature. This occurred during my 
junior year in high school. I will always remember it as being a most 
wonderful and revealing experience. It seemed to me as though the 
clouds over my head parted and revealed a dazzling new world. Of 
course, not all of this was of my own doing. No, I believe that a great 
deal of the credit for this revelation must be given to my instructor in 
that particular course. Her presentation of the subject was perhaps the 
magic formula. She was a creative artist in her own right, and she 
breathed into her students her own love of beautiful poetry and prose. 
One felt the strength of her powerful feeling for literature when she 
started to read selections from American writers. However, everything 
had to be perfect for her. Everyone had to be straight and quiet in his 
desk with all his attention concentrated on the selection of the moment. 
Complete attention to what she read certainly benefited everyone. She 
could transport you to distant worlds of imagination with her manner 
of interpretation. 

To illustrate how tenderly this woman regarded the proper setting 
for the reading of poetry, I would like to relate a particular experience 
in which this writer unintentionally disturbed the study of a poem. 

One afternoon this teacher commenced the reading of some poem 
having to do with mowing of hay early in the morning. As she finished 
the first passage, she paused to comment on the fact that morning is a 
good time to mow hay, as it is cool and one can get a lot done before 
the day is too long underway. Now, I was an old hand at cutting grass 
and I knew that cutting it early in the day, when the night’s dew was 
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still on it, only resulted in a rusty machine clogged with grassblades. 
Besides that, a lot of the grass would be pushed down instead of cut, 
and would only rise again after the sun had evaporated the dew. 
Anyway, I associated all this with the cutting of hay, and I therefore 
volunteered this information. The results were disastrous. I had in- 
troduced practical knowledge that not only had refuted the poem, but 
had also destroyed the atmosphere surrounding it. She slammed her 
book closed. I had ruined the class for that period. I remained in the 
dog house for sometime thereafter. 

In order to sum up this sketch, I would like to declare that the value 
of conscientious and dedicated teachers, no matter what field, cannot be 
over estimated. Their love of their subject and their desire to show 
youth the way results in great benefits for society. 


Practice Lessons 


DOLORES M. CHELKO 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Eleven weeks ago as I faced my first practice-teaching class in Eng- 
lish, the confident stares of 39 pupils shook all the self-possession I had 
been able to muster. True, they were only seventh graders, but they 
were old old hands at sizing up the poise and confidence of new student 
teachers. However, remembering the advice of my supervisor, I began 
to “teach” immediately by introducing a story. Fortunately for me, the 
youngsters found it interesting enough to talk about all period. When 
the class was dismissed and the last group had squeezed through the 
door, I dropped down at my desk to sort out the events of the hour. 
Gradually one question crowded out a host of others. I wondered, 
“Just what is my responsibility to these youngsters?” That day I went 
back to my room still wondering, certain of only one thing—I was 
going to learn a lot in my eighteen weeks of practice-teaching and those 
seventh graders were going to be my best teachers. 

In November the school observed American Education Week. An 
open house had been scheduled, with major responsibility for planning 
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and carrying it out resting on students and teachers. My seventh graders 
wrote invitations to their parents and addressed envelopes. To avoid 
embarrassing situations when the parents arrived, they also were taught 
how to introduce their parents and teachers. In this process they 
learned much about punctuation, capitalization, and grammar, as well 
as the form for invitations. At the open house they were able to make 
introductions with a great degree of ease. The youngsters worked hard 
because they felt a need to learn. I have seen them use this new learn- 
ing again and again. This experience and others like it proved to me 
that the best way to teach English effectively is through real-life ex- 
periences. 

Several weeks ago I turned from the blackboard to find the seventh 
graders all furiously waiving their hands. When I asked what was 
wrong, someone told me that Eddie B. was lighting matches under his 
desk. Before I could decide how best to make Eddie realize how 
dangerous that was, the class began its own discussion about such 
thoughtlessness. I am sure that when the group had finished, they had 
succeeded in changing Eddie’s behavior—succeeded where I probably 
might have only antagonized him. Such proof in my own classroom 
has convinced me that pupils themselves often make their own best 
teachers if they are given the proper direction. 

These two observations are among the most important I made in my 
weeks of practice-teaching. They helped me see more clearly my re- 
sponsibility to my pupils; they showed me that the best teaching is often 
a cooperative venture where teacher and learner play mutually helpful 
roles. 


Equal — What? 


CARLTON HUMPHREY 
Georgia Teachers College 
Statesboro 


The prevailing concept of “equal education for all” threatens to be- 
come—in reality—intellectual advancement for none, for modern edu- 
cators are faced with the dilemma of mass production. 
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Education has been placed on an assembly line basis on the false as- 
sumption that all children’s intellectual capacities can be reached 
through a standardized educational formula. 

Americans evidently fail to realize that intellect—unlike industrial 
materials—cannot be forced to conform to a set standard of excellence. 
They expect classroom teachers to impart knowledge to dull-witted, 
average, and intellectually keen children by the same formula, with no 
allowance for individual differences. 

Educators—faced with the problem of adapting teaching techniques 
to accommodate all ranges of intelligence from idiocy to genius—have 
taken the only course open to them, progressive education. 

Progressive education, according to its founder, John Dewey, means 
allowing the child’s natural interests to set the course of education. 
Once a course is set, the teacher provides intellectual stimulation and 
helps the child relate this study to his life needs. 

This sound theory has been expanded until it has become an “educate 
the whole child” doctrine, which includes everything from dissolving 
emotional problems to acquiring the social graces. “Life adjustment” 
has replaced subject matter, partly because it is easier to “adjust” large 
numbers of children with varying intellectual ranges than it is to teach 
them subject matter. 

With emphasis placed on this “life centered” curriculum, time al- 
lows only a smattering of learning in conventional subject fields. And 
here the exceptional child has to endure the plodding pace set by the dull 
or lazy children; thus, none of the children learn much subject matter. 

Since all parents desire “equal education” for their children, the 
teacher is compelled—through community pressure—to promote all 
children, whether or not they have completed requirements for advance- 
ment. In this system of standardization, the intellectually keen child 
can hardly be expected not to notice that he and the less gifted children 
receive the same rewards, regardless of the differences in performance. 
The child soon accepts this policy, loses his individuality, and loafs 
through the requirements established for his peers. 

Since the “progressive minded” teacher concerns himself little with 
subject matter, and since the gifted child has no competitive stimulus 
for performance above the requirements established for his peers, the 
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child with a keen mind faces the boredom and frustration of adjusting to 
the intellectual standards established by average or below average 
children. 

Laws requiring school attendance are forcing more and more chil- 
dren of below average intelligence into classrooms. Through this process, 
education has become a leveling agency whereby individual mental 
capacity becomes impotent when it exceeds the capacity of the majority. 

Since quantity and not quality is the prime factor in our schools 
today, superior results cannot be expected. This is the dilemma facing 
modern society. Equal education by a standardized process whereby 
a median norm of performance is held by all children can have only 
one effect. Through mass education, with no provision for individual 
differences, society is breeding a mediocre race. 


A Future Teacher’s Dilemma 


H. KEITH WRIGHT 
Western Washington College of Education 
Bellingham 


One of the more perplexing problems facing the student in educa- 
tion today is the decision regarding the selection of those subjects which 
will best prepare him for the teaching position in which he is most 
interested. 

The teacher education institutions have a general requirement of 
sixty quarter hours of subject concentration. There are usually three 
alternatives offered: a sixty-hour major, a forty-hour major supple- 
mented by a twenty-hour minor, or three twenty-hour minors. 

I think that the future elementary teacher’s choice is quite obvious. 
Great bregdth is required at this level. He must be able to cope with 
problems in a great many subjects. The three twenty-hour minors seem 
to apply in the preparation of a teacher entering elementary education. 

At the junior and senior high school levels the answer is not quite so 
simple. Since the advent of the correlation program definite problems 
have developed in the preparation of the teacher on the secondary level. 
At the present time many junior and senior high schools offer programs 
in which language arts and social studies, or other courses, are com- 
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bined. It is necessary, then, that the secondary school teacher prepare 
for these various combinations of subjects by having greater breadth of 
background. The correlation program is not solely responsible, how- 
ever, for this need for breadth. Critics of modern education are vocif- 
erous concerning the preparation of the teacher. They maintain that 
teachers do not know enough about the subject that they are attempting 
to teach. They argue that it is the duty of the teacher’s college to give 
to the future teacher a great deal of knowledge in his specific field. 
These critics do not seem to realize that even in a single subject matter 
course it is necessary that the teacher know a good deal about the many 
related subjects. Can you do a good job of teaching English literature 
without some knowledge of English history? The answer is obvious. 
Unfortunately the public hears the shouting voice of the well-meaning 
but misinformed person who states and restates that one of the troubles 
with today’s schools is that they are staffed with teachers who do not 
have enough knowledge in a particular subject. Included in this public 
audience is the future high school teacher. This person does not realize 
that it is the teacher’s responsibility to be qualified in several subject 
matter areas so that he can adequately teach pupils. 

The teacher education institutions have a responsibility to the student 
in education to bring to the awareness of the future teacher the re- 
sponsibilities which he is expected to assume. The student in educa- 
tion must be capable of making an intelligent decision regarding his 
preparation which will best fit him for his teaching position. Only 
through the guidance of his counselors and his instructors will this be 
possible. When the institution accepts the responsibility of supplying 


this information, one of the more perplexing problems facing the student 
will disappear. 


Learning To Live 


GWILA JO ATKINS 
Memphis State College 


Every college senior knows that the worth of his education cannot 
be reckoned in terms of material values. Compensation for long hours 
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of study, strenuous examinations, rigid schedules, personal problems, 
and pessimistic moments lies not in the trade he has learned, but in the 
pattern of life he has developed. Four years of college preparation to 
become a teacher, an engineer, or a businessman, is more than prepara- 
tion for work; it is preparation to live. Regardless of the antagonistic 
point of view, one must learn to live, or he will not enjoy life. 


Learning to live is not simple, nor is such learning acquired in a 
short time. One cannot learn everything in the fleeting four years of 
college, but a start can be made. A broader outlook is gained, re- 
sources discovered, appreciations developed—-the acquisition of such 
qualities being, as a matter of fact, the true purpose of college. The 
manner in which an individual lives his life as a teacher, an engineer, 
or a businessman, is much more important than the mere fact that he 
is a member of one of the professions. 


A person who has begun learning to live tolerates the philosophies and 
moral standards of other nations, and recognizes the fact that these 
ideologies are different—not necessarily wrong. He understands that 
moods are natural, but that bad moods can be eliminated by certain 
music, stories, poetry, or activities. For a cheese sandwich, he asks what 
kind of cheese. Life is wonderful. Nature is miraculous: white clouds 
in a blue sky, a rolling sea, wind blowing through a tree, the chirp 
of a bird—it is grand to be alive. Life is something to be felt, to be 
tasted, to be enjoyed, to be used. 


To be able really to live one must believe in life. Before a boy or a 
girl enters college, he accepts things as they are. He lives by generali- 
ties, not by specifics. He does not really think about life. When he 
enters college he is his own man. He learns to discipline himself, to 
live with people, to budget his time, to assume responsibility, to make 
decisions. He becomes an individual. The word life takes on a new 
meaning. He discovers how cruel and difficult life itself can be. At the 
same time he experiences new pleasures he never dreamed of before. 
Life, therefore, becomes richer. He looks for a place for himself, not 
to rest, but to work. He becomes aware of the varied types of people; he 
seeks his own. He pulls and tugs at knowledge, and the more he learns, 
the harder he pulls and tugs. Confidence mounts. Faith is born. Hope 
appears. A man begins to live 
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No college graduate is ever satisfied with his achievements. The most 
valuable lesson college teaches is that while one can never know every- 
thing, what one does know is not enough. Education becomes a magnet 
to attract greater knowledge; learning cries out for Wisdom. 

Education gives no infallible set of rules to live by. No two students 
get the same values from their education, nor do they learn the same 
things. Stereotyping is not the purpose of a college education. Its 
purpose is to show the student a broader path. He chooses his own type 
of motivation. A college background gives one confidence. It helps 
one find his place in life. It impels him to seek knowledge—always. It 
is a preparation for living: “What we are to be, we are now becoming.” 


Education, A Leading Out 


INELLE COX 
West Texas State College 
Canyon 


Education, from the Latin educare, the process of leading out, begins 
at birth and continues throughout the entire life span of a person. 
In every situation we encounter, we further our education in some 
way. The importance of education, of the leading out of man from 
himself, can not be over emphasized. 

America was founded on the ideals centered around democracy, the 
very backbone of which is education. In order for a democracy to 
grow and flourish as it should, it is necessary that the people be edu- 
cated or “led out” into wider fields of thinking and reasoning and into 
new perspectives of life. Our forefathers no doubt saw the process 
of education as the means by which a free nation could remain free. 
The preservation of this freedom depends upon equal opportunities for 
all people; the underprivileged must have the chance to become priv- 
ileged; the black should have the opportunity to become as well edu- 
cated as the white; “foreigners” as well as natives; women as well as 
men; the poor as well as the rich. Education should be a process of 
making it possible for all people to be led out and away from narrow, 
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binding ideas of life. In short, man will be led out from himself. 

This process of education is a very intricate and involved one. It 
cannot be simply and easily stated, for it involves far more than 
formulas, rules, and codes. Education is concerned with people as in- 
dividuals, having distinctive capabilities and handicaps. The tech- 
niques and methods used in the educational process are important, of 
course. However, it must be remembered that methods of leading out 
are the means to an end, not the end in itself. 

Students on a college campus have the opportunity to broaden and 
intensify their outlooks through an environment that emphasizes the 
leading out process. College should not be thought of as preparation 
for living, but as life itself. Contrary to the beliefs of many, college 
does not prepare its youth to begin living after a degree is obtained. 

Answers to questions are not given by dogmatic professors to stu- 
dents who dare not seek answers for themselves. The true purpose of 
college and of education itself is to train the young person to accept 
nothing, but to question everything and to seek answers for himself. 
In the leading out of a person, the seeking of answers is far more im- 
portant than the finding. One can easily lose himself in this exciting 
game of learning new relationships. It is true that uncomfortable 
doubts may arise when one is encouraged to think for himself and to 
question the validity of beliefs he has always held close. Naturally, 
the important thing is not whether the beliefs of the past are true or 
not, but that the ideals on which one builds his life are meaningful to 
him and in focus with the present world. When one questions and is 
led out from himself, dogmatic ideas are lost and some creeds may be 
shaken; but this is a part of the process of growth. The beginning of 
thinking for oneself is, perhaps, the beginning of wisdom. 

There is no room in this rapidly changing world for static ideas and 
static minds. I feel that perhaps the true purpose of college is to teach 
its students to focus quickly to new challenges and new views. 
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Listening and Learning 


EDNA LUE FURNESS 
Professor of English Education 
University of Wyoming 


If we glance back into history we find that at one time listening was 
the principal procedure by which a man acquired his education and 
expanded his own intellectual background. Some of the world’s greatest 
teachers—Homer, Socrates, Christ, and Mohammed—employed speech 
and listening more extensively and more effectively in their teaching 
than they used writing and reading (9). 


As Tennyson reminds us in The Passing of Arthur, “The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” So with the invention of the printing 
press in the days of the Reformation, listening slowly gave precedence to 
reading and the printed page. The art of listening and the culture of 
oral tradition were largely supplanted by a concern for the printed 
page and by the practice of measuring literacy in terms of reading. 
Hence, for more than three centuries the Occidental World became in- 
creasingly conscious of print, and the major responsibility of acquiring 
an education was imposed on the eye. Now, in less than twenty-five 
years, the radio and the sound motion picture have restored the ear to 
its former pre-eminence (1). These innovations, together with the 
ease with which we assemble today, have increased the use and im- 
portance of communication through the ear. 


This is not to imply that listening should be given high priority on the 
basis of a predication and assumption that “listening is important.” It 
means that if educators should establish that a large percentage of 
school learning experiences are contingent upon listening, it follows that 
educators should give consideration to the question of learning-through- 
listening. 

The fact that no generally recognized auditory counterword exists 
for reading has been responsible for a wide variety of expressions or 
locutions which attempt to denote something more than the mere 
direction of attention to sound. One author has adopted the term 
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“auding” to avoid the ambiguities of such terms as “listening,” “hear- 
ing,” and “understanding” as well as to avoid the awkwardness of such 
phrases as “getting the meaning from heard werds,” “listening with 
understanding to spoken language,” or “interpreting vocal expression.” 
According to Don Brown, auding is to the ears what reading is to the 
eyes. “Reading is the gross process of looking at, recognizing, and in- 
terpreting written symbols; auding or listening then may be defined as 
the gross process of listening to, recognizing, and interpreting spoken 
symbols” (3). 

Educational procedures have taken for granted generally the part 
our sensory faculties play in hearing. In recent years consideration of 
the implication of faulty or perfect vision upon a child’s educability 
has come to the fore. Even more recently, but not yet sufficiently 
prominent, is the recognition of the influence of defective hearing in our 
educational programs. The hard-of-hearing child may be annoyed and 
distracted by the effort he has to make in order to hear, or he may 
entirely miss key ideas (7). 

However, a good deal of the training in listening-emphasis groups 
must be concerned with matters other than the mere hearing of sound. 
Watkins and Frost make this observation (12): 


Speech instruction is common, but good listening is supposed to be 
acquired naturally. Frequently, it is never acquired, for ear specialists tell 
us that more than half of so-called deafness is nothing more than inatten- 
tion. We listen to what we want to hear and then say we cannot hear 
what demands concentration of thought or the following of a line of reason- 
ing out of accord with our own prejudices. 


If this statement is accurate, training in listening must deal with the 
process of attaching meaning to aural symbols for both those who 
profess normal hearing, and those who allege partial deafness. 

A student’s lack of attention is often prompted by his inability to com- 
prehend what is said to him—precisely as his mind will wander from 
reading which he cannot understand. On the other hand, his failure 
to comprehend is often the result of “not listening.” It is not necessarily 
a question of which came first, The two failures accompany and aggra- 
vate each other. The incompetent listener simply “tunes out” the noise 
which bores him or causes him discomfort (5). He is one of those who 
having ears, hear not. 
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In a study made by Ralph G. Nichols, six of his 200 subjects were 
found to have appreciable hearing losses, as revealed by audiometer 
tests. One had a complete loss of hearing in one ear, the others had 
losses too slight to deserve special attention. Those six individuals 
scored above average in listening comprehension. Nichols concluded 
that “hearing acuity of the listener” did not importantly influence listen- 
ing comprehension. The “audibility” of the speaker, however, was a 
factor of major importance (10). 

We may mention another study concerned with hearing acuity of the 
listener (8). Furman compared normal and hard-of-hearing subjects 
with respect to pitch, sound and word discrimination. She also studied 
the difference between perceptive, conductive and mixed types of hear- 
ing losses as far as discrimination ability is concerned, and the effect of 
age on discrimination ability (8). 

The results of her study show that there is no significant difference 
between the hard-of-hearing and normal-hearing subjects in pitch 
discrimination; however, the normal-hearing group surpassed the hard- 
of-hearing group significantly in both sound and word discrimination. 
Those people with perceptive hearing loss surpassed the other hard-of- 
hearing subjects and the normal-hearing group in pitch discrimination. 

Furman regulated the intensity of pure tones or speech sounds to com- 
fort level for each type of listening, and she found no significant 
difference between monaural and binaural hearing. In the normal- 
hearing group, age did not appear to be a significant factor in dis- 
criminatory ability; but in the hard-of-hearing group, adolescents or 
young adults surpassed both the children and older adults in ability 
to discriminate. 

The growth of children in listening is continuously interrelated with 
their growth in speaking, and after the early years of childhood, with 
their reading and writing as well. Listening is a forerunner of speaking 
and continues to bear a reciprocal relationship to it. For every speaker, 
there must be a listener; the listener, in turn, becomes a better speaker 
for having listened to the speech of others. 

Listening precedes reading as a way of learning. Indeed, until 
children have acquired considerable skill in reading, listening is 
destined to be their chief tool of learning. For primary children, 
studies indicate that the use of the spoken word, including the give-and- 
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take of spirited discussion, is a more effective way of learning than the 
use of the written word (2). Although this advantage lessens during 
the later elementary grades, children can learn more through listening 
and remember it better than through reading until they reach the sixth 
or seventh grade. Even though listening is more effective at the 
elementary level than is reading, investigations show that children get 
a relatively low proportion of the facts from an oral presentation (21 to 
33 per cent—varying according to type of selection—in grade four) as 
measured by immediate testing (13). Although research indicates that, 
for elder elementary children listening may be a less effective means of 
gaining information than reading, there is a possibility that what is 
heard is remembered longer than what is read (2). According to one 
study, in which the author was concerned with whether college students 
learn more from listening to a lecture or from reading identically 
worded materials for the same length of time, it was found that, after 
a lapse of time, listening was equal to reading (6). 

A number of investigators have attempted to determine whether the 
visual or the auditory method of presentation gives a better result in 
the recall of the material presented. Russell’s study seems to justify 
the following conclusions (11): 


1. Students learn more from having materia! read to them than in reading 
it themselves in grade 5. 

2. The relative effectiveness of the two methods is practically equal in 
grade 7. 


3. The advantage is slightly in favor of the method of learning by reading 
in grade 9. 


Yet it may be pointed out that there is very little agreement on the 
findings concerning the two methods of learning. As Brown states (4): 


Goldstein’s summary of the literature reveals that three studies favor an 
auditory and three a visual presentation. Another study points to a reversal 
of superiority between the fifth and ninth grades, the visual mode becoming 
superior as the student progresses in school. Another study finds the audi- 
tory mode superior among college students, the visual for non-college adults. 
Still another study shows the visual mode superior in college for rapid 
readers, the auditory superior for slow readers. 


The intent herein has been to indicate the historical background of 
receiving oral communication through hearing; listening as a pioneer 
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area of instruction; and the possibilities of learning through listening 
for the normal-hearing and the hard-of-hearing. An inescapable con- 
clusion is that listening may result in learning. Hence, the time has 
come when we may say with confidence to students in our classes, 
“Listen and you may learn.” 


10. 


Ll. 


12. 


13. 
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The College Student and the Library 


ROBERT N. BROADUS 

Associate Professor of Library Science 
Northern Illinois State College 
DeKalb 


What educational experiences should the college student receive 
from his library? How can the college faculty use the library to 
carry out the educational objectives of the institution? As our graduates 
march across the stage to receive their diplomas, what can we wish 
each to have accomplished with respect to the use of books and other 
library materials? 

There are many answers to these questions, and the answers will vary 
among the academic departments of the college. It is not to be ex- 
pected that library objectives in the humanities will be the same as 
those in the sciences. But it is extremely important that every depart- 
ment have some objectives with regard to the library experiences of its 
students. There is no need to take time now to elaborate on the point 
by giving the standard quotations on the importance of print, or 
citing evidence on the significance of communications in modern life. 
This general responsibility may be overlooked in institutions which 
have an over-emphasis on separation of departments, for we are still 
in the process of escaping the old dilemma presented by the fact that 
at about the same time higher educators began to think of student- 
centered teaching, they began to divide their institutions into academic 
departments with emphasis on individual subjects. 

Every department, then, determines its specific contribution to the 
making of the whole man from the standpoint of books and libraries. 
but there are three general objectives which seem to me of outstanding 
importance for all. First, | could wish that each student might learn 
to appreciate the range and quality of man’s thought. Looking back 
over my own college years, I recall that in the summer following my 
freshman year in a small junior college with a collection of some 
6,000 library books, I was visiting in Princeton, and wandered into 
the university library there (that was before the present Firestone Li- 
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brary was built). I shall never forget the feeling of awe which struck 
me as I gazed on those shelves and shelves of books. Even pre- 
sophomoric immaturity could not blot out entirely an appreciation for 
the fact that each of these books represented years or perhaps a life- 
time of thought and work on the part of some one—a person probably 
above the average in intelligence. 


The other day, while passing through the stacks, I happened to 
pick up a volume of Beilstein’s Handbuch der Organischen Chemie. 
Though never having taken a course in chemistry, I felt again something 
of that same awe—a wonder and appreciation that man has discovered 
so many facts about the composition of the physical world: enough 
facts to occupy twelve feet of shelf space. The work of the great 
humanistic scholars—Migne’s Patrologiae for one—can produce the 
same effect. 

I think no student should “escape” from college without under- 
going a little of this same feeling. Now and then I hear a student 
(or even graduate) make a remark which implies that he considers 
all knowledge in a certain field to be encompassed by his textbook 
for the course. Such ignorance of facts and irreverence for the in- 
tricacy of man’s thought would be a disgrace to the mind of a medium- 
grade monkey! One of the first lessons a college student should learn 
is that humbling realization of how little he will ever be able to 
master of all the range of discovered knowledge. The student who, 
failing to receive this experience, remains cocksure with his textbook 
erudition, is very poor indeed. 

Second, the undergraduate should develop some facility for estimat- 
ing the use of books and other ‘materials in the solution of life’s 
problems at all levels. lf a faucet in his home starts to leak, he should 
know enough to consult a rudimentary treatise on the science of plumb- 
ing. If dandelions plague his lawn, he should know where to find the 
necessary information for their destruction (or how to cultivate them if 
he should happen to like them). At the very least, he should know 
the consumers’ periodicals and how to evaluate the information they 
contain. If the college graduate is concerned about the graver problems 
of society or of the universe (as all people should be), he ought to be 
able to wrestle with these problems, using the aid of the best authors. 


Books, after all, simply provide a convenient way for us to take 
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advantage of the memories and experiences of other people. Direct 
experience, though a convincing teacher, is so expensive that it can be 
used only sparingly. If we can make effective use of what others have 
learned, then we can solve our own problems more adequately. 

But there are other factors to be mastered in the use of print for the 
solution of problems. This use involves the ability to evaluate the re- 
liability of the writers. It means recognizing that print is not sacred, 
but that some of the worst lies and mistakes in history have been 
spread by the use of paper and ink. It means, furthermore, the ability 
to estimate various degrees of reliability—to understand how few books 
can be classified as entirely true or false. The student should, in addi- 
tion, develop that more difficult ability to think creatively, and to 
integrate his own thinking with the result of others’ experiences as ex- 
pressed in books. All of these abilities are developed by the student who 
learns the most effective use of books in the solution of life problems. 

In the third place, the college student should learn the pure enjoy- 
ment of reading, whether he majors in literature, history, science, or 
any other field. Not all profitable reading comes as a response to 
some irritating stimulus. Those who read easily and well find that no 
sort of television program or other entertainment is an adequate sub- 
stitute for the use of the imagination in creative reading. A recent 
pamphlet states it well: 


The readers consider reading indispensable to their personal satisfaction 
in life, while the non-readers rate reading a remote, passive occupation 
which is somehow inferior to action. . . . The non-reader finds it difficult 
to understand that reading a serious book is an experience between author 
and reader that is frequently more intense, more demanding and more 
rewarding than most of the face-to-face encounters made during a given 
day.’ 


As colleges have taken on more and more the social atmosphere, 
the enjoyment of reading—a basically individual experience—has be- 
come more difficult to teach. Students must be shown, however, that 
the rich, full life is made up not only of social activities and outdoor 
sports, but of rugged individual exercise in choosing and reading the 
best. 

Almost all departments are likely to be at fault here—failing to 


1 Jean D. Grambs. The Development of Lifetime Reading Habits. New York, Bowker (for 
the National Book Committee), 1955?, p. 5 
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stimulate their students in free use of library materials. If we may 
make a rough classification of reading into the dichotomy of problem- 
solving and enjoyment, most college reading falls, inevitably it seems, 
into the former category. Even fiction and poetry are read in an effort 
to solve problems—problems of completing an assignment and passing 
a course. The student, pressed by deadlines, receives little impression 
of what reading as a pure pleasure is really like. In some way, all 
departments, whether in the humanities, sciences, or social sciences 
ought to find means of inspiring reading which is done for the 
sheer enjoyment. 

There are many notions, then, of the place of the library in under- 
graduate instruction. But whether it is used primarily as a stock of 
required collateral reading, a source of materials for term papers, 
a reservoir of books and periodicals for free reading, or for whatever 
purpose, each department in the college has an obligation to formulate 
its own specific objectives for the library experiences of its students. 
In a “paper civilization” like ours, the library takes on greater and 
greater importance as an instrument for accomplishing the educational 
goals of the college. 
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This Thing Called “Practice” 


BARRY T. JENSEN 
School of Education, Stanford 


“Should we teach the meaning and then drill our pupils to fix the 
response?” That was the question raised at an elementary-school 
faculty meeting, during a discussion of the role of practice in learn- 
ing. An old question which still puzzles most of us is the query, 
“What kind of practice, and how much?” 


What is Practice? 

For purposes of this discussion, practice will be defined as an oppor- 
tunity to try out an idea (or skill) and to discover its correctness. This 
can be differentiated from drill which is here defined as a repetition 
of a previously-made response to a specific stimulus pattern. Just when 
an action is no longer practice, but drill, depends upon the ability of 
the individual and the means used to measure his skill. According to 
this definition, practice can occur as long as the learner has not dem- 
onstrated the desired level of skill or understanding. If he does not 
know the correct response and if he does not learn whether or not he 
is correct, he is just being active. In this discussion reference will be 
made to both concepts, or ideas, and skills—while these are not 
synonymous they are here considered as matter to be learned. 


Is Practice Necessary? 


Very few concepts or skills can be developed without some practice. 
Practice gives a pupil an opportunity to learn whether or not he is 
correct in that which he attempts, or if his understanding is correct. If 
his performance is not adequate then he can try again. Even if we 
choose not to call the first trial by the name of “practice” there probably 
are very few instances in which the pupil is correct at the first attempt. 
Even when he seems to be correct the first time, he may not be; we 
don’t know how much implicit or covert trial there has been. 

Let us see how practice functions in the development of a concept 
(any single idea representing a whole class of objects or other ideas). 
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An example of a concept is the idea of “teacher” which represents 
persons who fill a certain role in our society. When a child first meets 
the idea of “teacher” it may be in Sunday School—he might think 
of teacher as the adult in charge, who tells stories and teaches songs. 
A couple of years later he might play school with older children, one 
of whom is the teacher. The child practices—that is, he behaves toward 
the teacher as he did to his Sunday School teacher, but he gets scolded. 
From this experience he may learn two things: (1) a teacher isn’t al- 
ways a “big person” and (2) a teacher does not always tell stories 
—she might make him work and might even be cross with him. 
Through a series of experiences he refines his idea of “teacher”; he 
practices applying his concept and revises it when it is not correct. This 
same process goes on in regard to other concepts which teachers de- 
liberately or unknowingly teach. 

In regard to the learning of a skill we can note the same general 
process. When a pupil attempts to accomplish something such as writ- 
ing his name, he makes certain movements, holding his pencil in a given 
way. He receives many effects from this. He can learn that holding a 
pencil the way he does is not very comfortable and/or that the letter 
“s” is easier to make if he starts at the top. Each time he shifts the 
pencil he is making a new trial. This is practice. 

We might consider each such attempt as a problem-solving venture. 
When the pupil approaches a task in arithmetic, chemistry, or physics, 
he has to decide what to do. If his knowledge is less than perfect he 
has to guess or to hypothesize. He may implicitly say, “I'll try this to 
see if it is correct.” He then makes his provisional try (holding the 
pencil differently) and if the efféct is not that desired he knows he 
should try something else. 

Until a pupil has demonstrated that he possesses a correct under- 
standing or a required skill, he needs practice. Of course, much of 
this practice can be, and undoubtedly is, covert. A human possesses 
the ability to reason things out (to test some of his hypotheses) without 
actually performing every possible action. Reasoning involves implicit 
trial (practice). 


The pupil makes his lypotheses on the basis of his knowledge of 
the relationships among the parts of the problem he has. Each guess 
probably takes account of the number of times a specific answer or solu- 
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tion has been correct. At first he may have many hypotheses to test, 
but with increasing experience the wrong hypotheses are less often 
applied and he can develop new ones which are more appropriate. 
This suggests that he needs at ieast enough practice to permit him to 
test all of his hypotheses and to discover that one (or in some cases 
more) regularly leads to a solution of his problem. 

What is called drill in some schools is really practice. Very often 
during arithmetic drills a pupil’s responses are made with increasing 
speed. He improves his ability with this practice. Probably what is 
happening is that the covert trial responses are needed less. He has 
sufficient experiences with the idea that x - y is xy to have no need for 
many trials. He knows the solution and the response is automatic. 
Call it “drill” if you wish but it might be practice if the pupil has a 
chance to check his answers. 

There is one other reason for practice. The pupil needs to learn that 
an hypothesis which is correct in one situation is not necessarily correct 
in all, even though several situations have great similarity. Therefore, 
practice will help the pupil see the difference between occasions in 
which his hypothesis is appropriate and when it is not. This may be 
called “developing a process concept.” 


What About Teaching the Meaning? 


The foregoing paragraphs might be interpreted to mean that a pupil 
should experience all possible instances in which an action or concept 
is appropriate. That is neither possible nor necessary. It has been dem- 
onstrated that concepts and skills learned in one situation can be used 
in another—transfer of training does occur. This transfer occurs when 
the pupil sees the applicability of his knowledge to a novel situation— 
if they look alike he is likely to use the old knowledge. Unless they 
are identical he has to make some hypotheses and provisional tries. But 
if he has experienced this kind of situation frequently with opportunity 
to examine the various aspects of it, he may have developed a concept 
of the relationship between his hypothesis and situations with specific 
characteristics. Learning with understanding (or meaning) may be 
slower than learning a specific response by memorizing, but the 
transfer to similar but new situations is more likely to occur. 
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What About Drill to Fix the Response? 

As suggested above, “drills” may be practices; as long as the de- 
sired speed and/or accuracy of performance is not attained, there is 
value to be gained from practice. However, it may be that the level 
of performance is so near to perfection for that person that further 
practice is uneconomical. This is inferred from data regarding over- 
learning: continued practice of a skill or memorized material may lead 
to longer retention, but increased amounts of such overlearning have 
decreasing value. 


What is Good Practice? 
To be consistent with what has been said previously it would seem 
that most effective practice would occur under certain conditions. As 
has been pointed out, frequency alone is of little value. 


a. Practice is motivated. Other things being equal, a pupil learns 
more when he intends to learn. To be most efficient, the pupil should 
know what he is to learn and should also be personally committed to 
the task. He will realize that he must do more than go through the 
motions; he must observe his errors and correct them. A question to 
ask when the pupils are working on a problem is, “Whose problem?” 


b. Practice provides opportunity for exploration. Since learning 
consists of discovering where an action is or is not appropriate, or when 
a concept is or is not correct, the pupil needs an opportunity to test his 
hypotheses in many situations. There should be enough situations that 
he can make a generalization as to where his idea or skill is applicable. 


c. Practice is guided. Very little, if any, action is purely random. 
The pupil has some idea of how fo proceed. With greater knowledge 
the pupil can come more directly, hence more quickly, to correct 
understanding. Guidance is more effective early in the learning period. 
However, the pupil is still allowed to make mistakes. He is not told 
the solution to his problem and then required to go through the steps. 
The teacher is there to help the pupil make a better hypothesis. 


d. Practice provides knowledge of results. When the pupil knows 
the results of his trials, he can change his action if he is not correct. 
If he is correct his hypothesis regarding the appropriateness of an action 
is made stronger. A correct hypothesis is strengthened, too, when a 
competing hypothesis is shown to be wrong. 
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e. Practice is fairly frequent. It is frequent enough that the pupil can 
remember from one time to the next what he did correctly, and what 
mistakes he made. However, with some simple activities there should 
be rest periods even within a single hour. 


f. Practice may be of value even when the skill is at a high level. 
Overlearning may increase retention of the material learned. However, 
after satisfactory skill or understanding is attained it probably is more 
efficient to provide occasional practice as a check on the adequacy of the 
knowledge than it is to repeat it. This additional practice in the use 
of concepts may help the person to revise and improve his understand- 
ing. 

g. Practice is varied and interesting. If a person repeatedly does 
something of little interest to him, he may learn to dislike the activity. 
In this connection, one may question the value of repeating an activity 
which is almost sheer labor. For instance, why insist that a pupil add 
ten rows of numbers, each containing six digits, when the same time 
could be spent in doing many shorter, problems of various kinds? 


h. Practice is such as to avoid causing proactive and retroactive in- 
hibition. If one practices many similar but different skills in a short 
time he is likely to have difficulty learning or remembering any of them. 
It would be better to let the practice periods be restricted to work with 
a few ideas until such a time as they are well-learned. Perhaps very 
little practice involves only one concept because in learning when 
something is appropriate the pupil may also learn what is not ap- 
propriate, and vice versa. However, let us avoid introducing many 
concepts when they are not functionally related to the same situation. 


i. Practice is such that transfer is facilitated. As pointed out above, 
transfer occurs more readily when a pupil knows the principle of solv- 
ing the problem. Practice with varied situations in which a given 
principle is appropriate can help the pupil to form a process concept 
which can be generalized to other situations. While on the subject of 
transfer it probably should be mentioned that direct practice is more 
efficient than trying to get the same learning through transfer effects. 


j. Practice is provided in many ways. It is not necessary to repeat 
the kinds of problems used in the original or early stages of learning. 
Very often more complex problems provide the practice. For instance, 
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solving problems in percentage can provide practice in the earlier- 
learned skill of multiplying with decimals and it is not necessary to 
begin each class period with a review of decimals. However, if a 
pupil is not helped to see the relationship between decimals in per- 
centage problems and the decimals that he studied earlier, he has 
learned two skills but has not practiced the older skill. 


Summary 

Practice is a necessary but not a sufficient condition in learning. As 
long as the desired understanding or level of performance is not at- 
tained value can be gained from good practice. After the pupil has 
adequate knowledge of his material there probably is little to be 
gained from continued drill, although frequent review (particularly 
soon after learning) can be helpful. If the pupil has no opportunity 
to learn the results of his actions the activity is of little help in improve- 
ment of a specific skill or understanding. And implicit in all the pre- 
ceding statements is the emphasis upon the individual’s progress— 
different pupils need differing amounts of practice. 
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What Good Is Grammar? 


R. L. COARD 
State Teachers College 
Minot, N.D. 


Students generally take the value of the subject they are studying for 
granted, but last year a girl surprised me by asking the question, “What 
good is grammar?” She continued: “They tell you you shouldn’t say 
it’s me and a whole lot of other things, but nobody pays any attention 
to them.” 

Unfortunately this criticism of grammar books and grammar teach- 
ing is occasionally justified. At times some texts and teachers do seem 
unduly devoted to promulgating fantastic distinctions between shall and 
will and to keeping whom alive by heroic efforts. If by grammar one 
means a multiplication of arbitrary pronouncements and faulty gen- 
eralizations and an improper emphasis on the formal written language, 
then we surely should get rid of it at once. But actually the cure for 
these and many other kinds of misunderstanding about the nature of 
the language is not a giving up of grammar but simply the study of 
grammar. Grammar here, of course, means a body of generalizations 
about the way a language behaves based on the careful observation of 
innumerable instances. Certainly nobody can be harmed by a study of 
the facts, and conceivably one could profit from such activity. 

The tendency of the general public, however, is probably to see 
values in the study of grammar that cannot be legitimately claimed for 
it. Perhaps the reasoning is as follows. Teachers, nurses, doctors, and 
relatives point out how unpleasant things may be good for us. Grammar 
proved unpleasant for me in school. Therefore grammar is good for 
me. Though such a person will readily proclaim he knows nothing 
about grammar, he does have a naive faith that an acquaintance with 
it might have netted him a good prose style, money in the bank, a 
longer car, and a girl something like Marilyn Monroe in his arms. 
He is determined that his children are going to have pure unadulterated 


grammar whether they like it or not, and he is pretty sure they aren’t 
going to like it. 
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Needless to say, teachers of grammar have little faith that a study of 
their subject will yield such spectacular results, but they do claim 
that substantial benefits may be obtained from it. The person who 
understands the workings of grammar will feel more at ease in so- 
ciety. He will not blush, stammer, and change his /t’s me to It’s I and 
his Who are you going with? to Whom are you going with?, for he 
knows these locutions are not natural to the genius of spoken English. 
On the other hand, he will scrupulously avoid an expression like the 
double negative, for he realizes that society has decided such wording 
is a sign of illiteracy, though he may sigh that such an excellent means 
of emphasis, once employed by Chaucer and the author of Beowulf, 
is no longer available. 

The student of anything deserving the name of grammar will be 
more relaxed because he will understand formal and informal usage. 
He will feel no need to appall his friends on the tennis court by talking 
like a book, nor, on another kind of occasion, will he refer to the 
deceased at a funeral as a good Joe. It is true that common sense 
causes most of us to shape our language to a particular situation, but 
there is no harm in a little conscious study of this process. Many 
motorists have learned to drive in a nondescript way, but do they turn 
the corner any better because of the haphazard nature of their in- 
struction? 


Even a smattering of historical grammar will make its student a 
more tolerant person. For example, when he hears expressions like 
He done it and It growed fast, he will realize that these forms are part 
of a long and generally successful movement toward the elimination 
of strong verbs in English. (His language cousins in Germany haven’t 
been so fortunate.) Though society has decreed that the movement 
should come to a halt, the student of grammar knows that the employ- 
ment of these words is not a sign of innate depravity on the part of their 
users but a perfectly natural means of simplification. 


Besides creating, in a measure at least, a sense of social ease and 
tolerance, a study of grammar supplies its student with a vocabulary 
that is essential if he is to understand a considerable portion of his 
reading. Some of the value of consulting his dictionary will be lost 
if he cannot grasp the meaning of the n., v.i., v.t., adv., colloq., obs., and 
similar abbreviations of grammatical terms that accompany and qualify 
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the definitions. With an adequate vocabulary, he will find the advice 
in rhetoric books more intelligible. For example, the suggestion to 
have verbs and nouns carry some of the weight of description instead 
of making adjectives strain under the load will mean little unless one 
knows what verbs, nouns, and adjectives are. Likewise the criticism of 
authors is frequently couched in grammatical terms. If one reads that 
Macaulay’s style suffers from excessive parallelism, he is not going to 
have a very clear idea of what is intended unless he understands such 
terms as phrases, clauses, infinitives, gerunds, and the like. 

True, no knowledge of grammar is going to transform a mediocre 
writer into a prose stylist, but it may help him to remedy more easily 
weaknesses caused by such faults as dangling participles, vague 
antecedents, and needless shifts in person and voice. And by spreading 
before him the variety of English word order, the different kinds of 
sentences, and the numerous ways of expressing relationship and 
modification, the study of grammar may help its student to reach out 
for something of the richness of utterance of which English is capable. 

If grammar is not doing some of these things for some of its students, 
it is due to the fact that teachers of English have been too long content 
with unscientific textbooks and have failed to relate their teaching to the 


actual language needs of the students. Yes, grammar itself is good 
for us. 
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English Teacher Preparation 
Through the Years 


HARRY H. HOFFMAN’ 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 


The preparation of today’s public high school English teacher is a 
relatively new thing. A study of educational history shows that the 
increased study of the English language has been one of the most 
important developments in the secondary school curriculum, and that 
the preparation and work of the English teacher have received con- 
siderable attention within the past decade. 

As early as the eighteenth century, reference is made to teacher- 
preparation in general, and in 1748, Benjamin Franklin’ gave attention 
to the teaching of English as he appealed for the establishment of a 
school that would teach what he called “useful” subjects. 

Later in the eighteenth century, mention was made of the possibilities 
of academies’ including in their curriculum courses for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of English. Butts and Cremin* report that “from the 
middle of the eighteenth century onward the idea grew that one purpose 
of the academies might be to provide teachers of English subjects for 
the elementary schools.” 

The question of preparation of English teachers apparently received 
little attention in the early part of the nineteenth century. The effect 
of the War for Independence had its influence upon education, and 
particular disaster was brought upori the schools. The Latin grammar 
schools and academies often closed from lack of pupils, while colleges 
were almost deserted. 

In the period following the War for Independence the States were 
given the power to form their own schools. In spite of the changes which 
were made in education as a result of the War for Independence, the 
problem of teacher preparation still did not seem to receive much 
consideration. 


* Associate Professor of English, Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

* What the High Schools Ought To Teach. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1940, pp. 2-3. 

*Freeman R. Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, A History of Education in American 
Culture. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953, p. 78. 
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In. discussing the qualifications of the teacher of the mid-nineteenth 
century, Butts and Cremin* state that the teacher often completed 
the common school or occasionally attended a local academy for a short 
period of time. The tradition of schoolkeeping rather than school- 
teaching was strongly implanted. 

By the middle and latter parts of the nineteenth century, however, 
certain trends may be noted m the professionalizing of teaching. In 
reorganizing the English program in the secondary schools, James F. 


Hosic’ mentions an entrance requirement set up by Harvard College 
in 1873-74: 


English Composition. Each candidate will be required to write a short 
English composition, correct in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and ex- 
pression, the subject to be taken from such works of standard authors as 
shall be announced from time to time. 


It is interesting to note that the “standard authors” and their literary 
works selected for use in high school for 1873-74 were Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, Julius Caesar, and Merchant of Venice; Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, and Scott’s Ivanhoe and Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the question of preparation 
of the secondary school teacher of English still received little attention. 
During the second deeade, however, teachers were beginning to place 
emphasis on oral English. Bolenius’ declared that the emphasis should 
be placed on oral English. She asked for practicality in teaching; she 
was sensitive to the criticism of the time; and she expressed belief in 
the merits of oral English. This occurred in 1914. 


In 1915, Butterworth’ indicated that the preparation of the secondary 
school teacher of English should include some adolescent psychology. 
He states that it is a truism that the teacher of English must have had 
a minimum training in history, in foreign language, in Old English, in 
English and American classics, in rhetorical principles and in principles 
of literary criticism. But the teacher prepared only in these lines is 
not fully equipped as a teacher. 


* Ibid., p. 287. 

5 James F. Hosic, Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 2, Washington, D. C., 1917, p. 12. 

*Emma Miller Bolenius, The Teaching of Oral English. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1914, p. 24. 

* Julian Butterworth, Two Neglected Factors in the Training of Teachers of English. 
Duluth: Minnesota Education Association Bulletin, 1915. 
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In writing of this same period (1900-1920) Edna L. Furness’ states 
that scattered articles prior to 1917 voiced the rebellion of individual 
teachers against the stultifying effect and restrictions of literary 
analysis and gerund grinding. 

It was with the meeting in 1917 of a joint committee from the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of the National 
Education Association and from the National Council of Teachers of 
English that the actual preparation of secondary school English teachers 
was taken into serious consideration. This group, under the leadership 
of James Fleming Hosic, challenged the literary traditions, the college 
English entrance examination, the validity of grammar as a mental 
discipline, and the age at which children should be taught grammar. 
The joint committee proposed such objectives as reading for meaning 
and expressing oneself with clarity and persuasiveness. 

The joint committee on Reorganization of.English in Secondary 
Schools made a recommendation concerning the professional prepara- 
tion of those teaching high school English. This group urged the larger 
colleges and universities of the country to offer special courses for high 
school teachers. The courses should include: (1) studies in the nature 
and elements of the various literary types, in addition to a broad reading 
knowledge of English and American literature; (2) sufficient training 
in oral and written composition, including public speaking; (3) a 
course in the application of educational principles to the teaching of 
English in the high school; and (4) actual practice under direction. 

During the 1920’s the concern for better preparation of the teachers 
of English seemed to be increasing. In 1923, Stratton’ observes that the 
fundamental ideals and aims which have inspired the best teaching 
of English-seem to be the same at all periods. This author believes that 
the aims of teaching English are: (1) knowledge and appreciation of 
literature; (2) ability to write; (3) to speak; and (4) to think. 

During the 1930's the actual training of English teachers to teach 
English seemed to have been a question of concern to many educators. 
A complaint as to the necessity of teaching English and the preparation 
of English teachers was registered by Blaisdell’ as he said: “Even 


® Edna L. Furness, Trends in Recent Literature on Teaching the Language Arts. Laramie, 
Wyoming: Bureau of Education Research and Service, Bulletin No. 3, 1954, p. 4. 

* Clarence Stratton, The Teaching of English in High School. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1923, p. 142. 

2°Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ways to Teach English. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1930, p. 509. 
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today [1930] in unnumbered small schools it is assumed that anyone 
can teach English.” He adds that the teacher of mathematics, Latin, 
history, French, chemistry, health education—any one who has a vacant 
period is assigned a class in English. He feels that a textbook was 
put into the hands of these “other” teachers, and they were given full 
rein to experiment with the “immortal souls of thirty or forty’’ pupils. 

That student- or directed-teaching be required as a part of the English 
teacher’s preparation was suggested during the 1930’s. And in 1935, 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools set 
up certain aims in English, and these aims governed the practices in 
colleges and high schools in nineteen Middle Western States. The major 
aims were to gain a wide knowledge of literature, both old and new, 
power and accuracy of expression, variety and effectiveness of diction, 
and ability to think logically and to organize one’s ideas effectively for 
presentation to others. 

The Harvard Committee recommended courses which should be 
offered in preparing teachers of English.” In addition to subject matter 
courses in English, the committee suggests that the prospective teacher 
be trained in (1) educational psychology, (2) philosophy of educa- 
tion, (3) secondary education, (4) principles of teaching, (5) educa- 
tional measurements, and (6) the teaching of English. 

A. H. Grommon” was chairman of a committee to work on the pro- 
posed requirements of secondary teachers of English in California. He 
says that it is recommended in California that the prospective teacher 
of English supplement the required courses in general education by 
electing, if not already required, such courses as history of music and 
art, additional foreign language, history of England, history of philos- 
ophy, great books in translation, American cultural history, the Bible 
as literature, and additional courses in speech, dramatics, and social 
sciences. 

The philosophy of the 1950’s carries on with much the same perspec- 
tive in the preparation of secondary school teachers of English in that 
the concern is that the English teacher be well prepared in his field. 
Charles B. Willard” points out: 


11 The Training of Secondary School Teachers, "4 with Reference to English. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1942, p. 113. 
7A. H. Grommon, “Training of Teachers of English. for Secondary Schools of 
California,” Educational Forum, 12:102, November, 1947. 
18Charles B. Willard, “Specialist Training for the Teacher of English,” Education 
Administration and Supervision, 39:65-76, February, 1953. ons 











Anyone who has seen many teachers of English in action can verify . . . 
there is a world of difference between a good English teacher and a good 
mathematics teacher who is also teaching English. The good English teacher 
knows both what he is teaching and how to teach it. Too frequently the 
teacher not specially trained in English knows neither. 


Within the past few years certain follow-up programs have been 
effected in order to help better prepare the future teachers of English 
in the secondary schools. East Tennessee State College has made an 
extensive study of their graduates who were teaching English in the 
secondary schools, After setting up certain criteria for judging what 
their English majors were doing in the teaching field, and as a result of 
their findings, East Tennessee State College is using the data derived 
from this study as a basis for complete re-evaluation of its curriculum 
for the preparation of English teachers. 

Some colleges and universities are concentrating more and more on 
the preparation of teachers of English on the secondary level. The 
Universities of Minnesota and Kansas are both offering programs which 
provide for well-prepared teachers of English. The State University of 
Iowa, like Minnesota and Kansas, aims to provide a proficiency in 
literature that will serve as background for literary values, furnish a 
base for continued growth as a teacher, and, most important, establish 
an insight into literary values appropriate to varying degrees of intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity; to give basic training in speech and 
writing as crafts; to train in the mechanics of classroom presentation, 
course organization, and testing procedures; and to provide an under- 
standing of English through modern descriptive techniques. 

The future teacher of English in the secondary schools will depend 
greatly on the teacher-preparation courses which will be offered as a 
guide in preparing him for his job. True, the English major takes many 
forms. No two catalogs describe the major in the same terms. Harlan 
W. Hamilton” sums up the business of teacher-preparation in the field of 
English with this staterrent. 

. . . Whatever our surface differences, one need not look far to discover 
an underlying pattern of issues raised by the [English] major—issues which 
we resolve in different ways, but which to some extent concern us all. 


**Harlan W. Hamilton, “Current Trends in the English Major,” College English, 
15:339-46, March, 1954. 
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Certain Factors Related to the 
Occupational Choices of a Group of 
Experienced Teachers 


LAWRENCE H. STEWART 
University of California, Berkeley 


Introduction 

Several reviews (1, 2,3) provide excellent surveys of studies relative 
to the factors which influence the choice of teaching as a career. Most of 
the studies covered by these reviews dealt with high school or under- 
graduate students who were planning to enter the teaching field. Only 
two of the studies (4, 6) examined by the present author involved ex- 
perienced teachers. 

In general, the surveys point to the extreme heterogeneity of teachers 
in terms of their motives for entering the profession, their feelings 
about the occupation, etc. Is this generalization a reflection of the 
types of samples used in previous studies? Would a group of ex- 
perienced teachers who are committed to the profession reveal a dif- 
ferent and more homogeneous pattern of factors influencing their 
vocational choices? This study was concerned with the latter problem. 


Procedure 

The sample consisted of two hundred sixty students, 128 males and 
132 females, enrolled in a graduate class at George Peabody College 
for Teachers during the summer of 1954. The class is required for 
those working on advanced degrees; therefore, the sample was probably 
representative of the Peabody summer graduate population. When 
broken down into degrees sought, 80 percent were working for the 
M.A.; 9 percent, the M.Ed. or Ed.S; 7 percent, the doctorate; and 3 
percent, the B.A. or no particular degree. The two largest groups were 
majoring in elementary education and administration, 29 and 28 per- 
cent, respectively. The remaining subjects were divided almost equally 
among the three categories of subject matter fields, education, and 
special areas. The latter category included areas such as guidance and 
special education. 
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All subjects were experienced teachers. Approximately 50 percent, 
129, had taught more than five years; 10 percent, more than 20 years. 
Eighty-six percent of the sample were employed in the South. The 
others, with the exception of six, who gave their employment status as 
students, were employed throughout other sections of the United States. 

Anonymous questionnaires designed to elicit certain information 
about the student’s background and vocational choice were administered 
in the class. Responses concerning vocational choice will be discussed 
below. 

Findings 

When did you decide to become a teacher? Twenty-seven percent of 
the group were unable to say when they decided to become teachers. 
Of those who were able to indicate a definite time, 66 percent had made 
the decision by the time they entered college; 16 percent, prior to high 
school; 9 percent, prior to entry into school; 28 percent, during high 
school; 28 percent, during college; and only 6 percent after completion 
of college. The above findings agree with those of Willcox and Beigel, 
(7) in that the choice of teaching for 21 percent of their sample of first 
semester college freshmen dated back to childhood. Best (1), on the 
other hand, found the model year for choosing teaching to be the 
sophomore year in college. 

It appears, from the above data, that a stated intention of becoming 
a teacher is a relevant criterion for selecting and encouraging prospec- 
tive students. Unpublished data by the author (5) lend some support 
to this conclusion. In the fall of 1950 freshmen entering Peabody 
College for Teachers were asked what they planned to do after gradu- 
ation. Only 31 percent planned to become teachers. Significantly more 
of those who did not want to be teachers dropped out of school by the 
end of the first year, even when those who transferred to other teacher 
training institutions were counted as dropouts. 

Why did you decide at that particular time? Expediency was most 
often mentioned (N=57) as the reason for deciding at a particular time. 
A job was offered, a change of job was necessary, grades did not permit 
entrance into another professional school, a teaching career permitted 
the person to earn money while completing his education, a person 
found himself prepared to teach, a handicap prevented entrance into 
other fields, etc. Next in order (N=30) was satisfaction in working 
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with people, particularly younger persons. The next three in about 
equal order of frequency (N=26, 25, and 23, respectively) were in- 
fluence of teachers, influence of relatives, and opportunity for social 
service. A wide variety of other reasons such as economic stability, 
prestige of occupation, liking for school, possibility of using job as a 
stepping stone were mentioned by a few subjects. It is interesting to 
note that only two teachers mentioned counseling and only one, educa- 
tion courses as influencing their immediate choice. 

Many of the group were unable to give specific reasons why they made 
a decision at a particular time. Their choices, in many instances were a 
culmination of many experiences. 

What factors were most influential in your choice of teaching as a 
career? The distribution of responses to this question was very similar 
to the one discussed above, indicating perhaps, that the two questions 
were confused in the minds of the respondents. Expediency and liking 
for children were mentioned most frequently, (N=51) for each. Next 
in order were influence of relatives (N=46), influence of teachers 
(N=35), desire to perform a social service (N=33), liking for activi- 
ties involved (N=23), economic security (N=19), status of profes- 
sion (N=10), and working conditions (N=10). A number of other 
factors were each mentioned by a few students. It is interesting to note 
that only four gave any credit to courses in education as affecting their 
choice, while only two gave credit to counseling. 

Although 149, 57 percent, felt that their parents wanted them to be- 
come teachers, only 46 considered that relatives influenced their choice. 

In general, the motives mentioned by this sample agree with the 
findings of other studies. Robinson (4) found that attractiveness of the 
profession, accident, love of teaching, influence of teachers, and family 
influence were the five most frequently mentioned factors in the choice 
of a group of inservice teachers. The data from this study differ in 
that attractiveness of the profession was mentioned much less fre- 
quently; social service reasons much more often. Fifty-two percent of 
the parents in Threlkeld’s study (6) wanted their children to become 
teachers. 

When you started to teach, did you intend to make a career of it? 
Sixty-one percent answered in the affirmative; 16 percent, no; 22 per- 
cent, undecided. An early commitment to the profession seems to be 
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very important. Only one out of every six changed his mind after 
entering the field while about one-fifth of the group had reservations on 
entering the field. 

Are you satisfied with teaching as a career? Ninety-one percent re- 
sponded, “yes”; 6 percent, “no”; three percent, no response. When 
asked what occupation they would enter if they could start over again 
and could choose anything they desired, 71 percent indicated teaching; 
22 percent, other professions. The others did not know what they 
would do. 

The last two findings are in general agreement with those of Threlkeld 
(6) who studied 1,556 teachers in the New York Metropolitan area. 
He found that 24 percent would not re-enter the teaching profession if 
they could start over. 


Conclusions 

Conclusions based on the findings of this study should be made with 
the limitations imposed by the sample clearly in mind. The subjects 
were a selected group of teachers who were pursuing, for the most, 
work toward an advanced degree. They were willing to pay fairly 
high tuition, often at a financial sacrifice to themselves, rather than to 
enroll in a state supported teachers college. Another limitation was 
that a large majority of the subjects came from Southern states. This 
raises the question of probable regional differences in the prestige of 
the teaching profession. It is possible that in the South teaching is 
more desirable as a profession because of rather limited opportunity 
to enter other fields at a professional level? This question cannot be 
answered at the present time. Within these limitations the following 
findings appear to be significant. 


1. These experienced teachers, on the average, decided to teach 
somewhat earlier than was indicated in other studies. Of those 
who were able to designate a time, the majority made up their 
minds prior to entry into college. This suggests that early desire 
to enter the profession may be an important factor to consider 
in selecting those who will become dedicated members. One 
should not lose sight, however, of the wide range in times of 
decision making. 


2. The types of reasons perceived by the subjects to be important 
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for entering the profession conformed in general to those listed in 
earlier studies. One cannot avoid being impressed by the large 
number of chance factors (expediency) entering into the choices. 
Conspicuous because of their infrequent mention as influencing 
factors were guidance and courses in education. 


3. A very large proportion of the group was satisfied with their 
choice of career; the proportion was well above that found in the 
typical job satisfaction study. Almost three out of four would re- 
enter the profession if they were starting over. 


The findings of this study re-emphasize the extreme heterogeneity of 
teachers as a group. There is little wonder that efforts to find teacher 
stereotypes according to personality, motives, interests, etc., have gen- 
erally been unsuccessful. 

Future research might well be devoted to teachers who enter the 
field on a very tentative basis; i.e., they are undecided or plan to teach 
only a short period of time. Why do some become challenged and make 
it a career; why do others leave the field? The large number who leave 
the field further aggravate the acute teacher shortage. Perhaps with 


realistic guidance and training experiences more of these persons would 
remain in the profession. 
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Arts 


BROADBENT, ADAH. Teen-Age Glamor. 
Doubleday, 1955. 128p. $2.00. 

This little glamor book will help teenagers 
make the best of themselves. They can learn 
how to improve their posture and curves, 
what lines and colors can do for them, how 
to mix their skirts and blouses, ‘use acces- 
sories and many other glamor secrets. 


Lewis, Dorotuy S. AND OTHERS. 
Family Meals and Hospitality, Revised 
edition. Macmillan, 1955. 469p. 
$3.88. 

An excellent and practical textbook for 
the future homemaker, guiding her in good 
management practices in planning, market- 
ing, preparing and serving nutritious meals. 


Well illustrated. 


Morton, GRACE MarcaretT. The Arts 
of Costume and Personal Appearance. 
Wiley, 1955. 370p. $6.00 college edi- 
tion. 

This is a very fine book for those who are 
interested in the aesthetic approach to the 
study of clothing. The book is intended to 
be used as a text for classes in costume de- 
sign and clothing selection, following a basic 
course in design. The content is presented 
in an interesting manner and the book is 
attractively illustrated. 


Yates, MarcueritE W. The Com- 
plete Flower Hobby Book. Longmans, 
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1955. 152p. $3.50. 

This is an unusual book on flowers in that 
it contains directions for making flowers out 
of a variety of media. 

The book contains the usual material on 
arranging flowers. The most interesting ma- 
terial concerns flower making as a craft. 
This is a very usable book for home eco- 
nomics teachers and home demonstration 
agents. 


Children’s Literature 


ApsHEAD, GLapys L. Brownies—It’s 
Christmas! Oxford, 1955. unp. $2.00. 


Most appropriately illustrated in green 
with touches of red is this very Christ- 


“masy book—even the text is lettered in green 


manuscript. A somewhat different Christmas 
book and one that the very young will surely 
enjoy. 


ANGELL, Potty. Pat and the Iron 
Horse. Aladdin, 1955. 192p. $1.75. 


The story of a young Irish immigrant and 
his new job on an American railroad. This 
volume in the “American Heritage” series 
makes good historical and _ intercultural 
reading for young students. 


AppeL, Davip. Comanche. World, 
1955. 224p. $1.00. 


An adventure story of a horse and his 
master laid in the Western Indian country 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Designed for young readers. 











ARCHIBALD, Jog. Fullback Fury. 
Macrae Smith, 1955. 192p. $2.75. 


Exciting football, and a player from a 
small college who makes good in professional 
play. He finds that the glamour of publicity 
is not so good as steady work and a home 
of his own. 


Avery, Kay. All for a Horse. 
Crowell, 1955. 165p. $2.50. 


Two boys, 12 and 13, in the setting of a 
Vermont village and the consuming desire 
of one boy to own a horse make fine in- 
gredients for a good story, and Kay Avery 
makes the most of them. 


Barr, CATHRINE. Sammy Seal of 
the Circus. Oxford, 1955. unp. $2.00. 


How Sammy Seal who was unhappy and 
afraid learned to do tricks better than the 
other seals in the circus makes an exciting 
and happy story for the very youngest, told 
in Cathrine Barr’s lovely large illustrations 
in biack, white and red, as well as in her 
easy-to-understand text. 


Barrett, ANNE. The Journey of 
Johnny Rew. Bobbs, 1955. 250p. 
$2.75. 


The children who were marooned in 
London by the war, many of them orphaned 
or separated from their parents, and without 
knowledge of their homes, have proven a 
natural subject for fiction, and one whose 
possibilities British authors have been quick 
to realize. This one, for the junior high- 
school age, is well-written by a capable 
author, and has the elements of adventure, 
suspense and human interest which make 
good reading for adults as well. 


Bem, JERROLD. Laugit and Cry. Mor- 
row, 1955. 45p. $2.00. 


Jerrold Beim, with his understanding of 
the six-to-ten-year-old mind, presents a little 
elementary psychology in explaining the why 
and how of emotions, what are good, what 
are bad, and what to do about them. Ray 

pbell’s drawings are good clarifications 
of the text. 


Biatk, Exisa. Jill’s Victory. World, 
1955. 184p. $1.00. 

Twelve year old Jill Allen finds her 
uncle’s farm so interesting that she is glad 
to make it her permanent home. “Victory” 
is her horse and 4-H Club work her new 
interest. For sixth and seventh grade girls. 


BisHop, Curtis. Goal to Go. Steck, 
1955. 202p. $2.00. 


Jim Milner finds that his high school 


coach teaches more than football. When 
personal adjustment is made, success follows. 


BLACKBURN, EpitH H. One Bit of 
Land. Aladdin, 1955. 192p. $1.75. 

It took a year in a logging camp to prove 
to fifteen year old Clyde Winton that he was 
not a born lumberjack, and that conserving 
a forest could be even more rewarding as a 
life work. Michigan background in the 
early 1800's. 


BLEEKER, Sonia. The Chippewa In- 
dians: Rice Gatherers of the Great 
Lakes. Morrow, 1955. 157p. $2.00. 

A book for young readers. A rather com- 


prehensive picture of the day by day activi- 
ties of the tribe. 


BoweEN, Rosert Sipney. The Last 
White Line. Lothrop, 1955. 189p. 
$2.50. 


A tense, exciting and quite impossible 
story of unjust conviction for automobile 
theft, of sensational playing in professional 
football, and unexpected clearing of the hero 
from the crime. For upper grade boys. 


Brown, Pau. Horse Heaven. Dut- 
ton, 1955. 93p. $2.50. 


A touching story of an old horse who had 
been maltreated and was nursed back to 
health by twins who grow very fond of him. 
Good for the young horse lover. 


CARLSON, ESTHER ELISABETH. The 
Long Way Around. Rinehart, 1955. 
244p. $2.75. 


Enid Emery, always considered a “brain” 
in high school decides on taking a job in- 
stead of going to college, thinking that will 
be the best way to learn a new way in 
living. She feels the need of finding herself. 
Good family story of a girl who feels that 
she does not belong. Problems of growing 
up. 


Carse, Rospert. The Winner. Scrib- 
ners, 1955. 184p. $2.50. 


The story of a tennis player who must 
make a decision concerning his future. 
Plenty of action on the courts. High school 
boys and girls who like tennis will enjoy 
the books. 


CLearY, Beverty. Beezus and Ra- 
mona. Morrow, 1955. 159p. $2.50. 


Beezus’ trials with her incorrigibly mis- 
chievous small sister, Ramona, will provide 
entertainment for many 8-12-year-old girls 
who can appreciate the situations even with- 
out small sisters of their own. Henry and 
Ribsy enter briefly, as did Beezus and Ra- 
mona in the earlier HENRY AND RIBSY. 
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SCIENCE 


Joday and Jomorrow 
CRAIG AND OTHERS 


The vital new elementary Science 
Series — 


Primer @ SCIENCE AND YOU 
Craig-Bryan 
1 SCIENCE NEAR YOU 
Craig-Bryan 
2 SCIENCE AROUND YOU 
Craig-Daniel 
3 SCIENCE EVERYWHERE 
Craig-Lembach 
4 DISCOVERING WITH 
SCIENCE 
Craig-Hurley 
5 ADVENTURING IN SCIENCE 
Craig-Hill 
6 EXPERIMENTING IN 
SCIENCE 


Craig-Roche-Navarra 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Represented by 

T. M. Woodson, P.O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. T. Burrus, P.O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 











Coates, Bette. Barn Cat. 
ners, 1955. 56p. $2.25. 
Bud and Fuzz had a hard time finding a 


name for the tramp cat that came to live 
in their barn and loved to sleep on the 
back of Fawn, the heifer. It took a blizzard 
to tell them. Five-to-eight-year-old boys and 
girls will like to listen to this story. 


Scrib- 


CoLuier, Epmunp. King of the 
Clippers. Aladdin, 1955. 192p. $1.75. 


In this volume of the “American Heritage” 
series young readers are taken along on the 
voyage of one of the colorful clipper ships. 
Interesting reading. 


Coomss, Cuartes. The Case of the 
Purple Mark. Westminster, 1955. 192p. 
$2.75. 


Gordon Newhall with two other high 
school students, happen to be passing the 
high school when an explosion occurred that 
killed one of the teachers. Mystery involves 
the tragedy, and it is Gordon who finally 
proves the guilt of the murderer by a very 
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unusual method—a purple mark. High 
school adventure. 
Cooper, Pace. Pat's Harmony. 


World, 1955. 212p. $1.00. 


A story for girls who love horses is this 
tale of a girl who nursed back to health a 
horse about to be shot as useless and trained 
him to be a prize-winning jumper. Pat’s 
struggle against odds and her deepening 
sense of responsibility add an element of 
inspiration to the interest of the book. 


Craic, MARGARET Maze. Marsha. 
Crowell, 1955. 248p. $2.75. 


Through the personality of Marsha, Mrs. 
Craig creates her story around a girl who 
struggles with an inferiority complex, while 
she realizes her sister, Diane, is the popular 
and attractive member of the family. 

While handling the characters with sym- 
pathy and understanding, the author has not 
written another sentimental story of teen- 
age emotions. Many high school girls will 
enjoy this book. 


Day, BetH. America’s First Cow- 
girl, Lucille Mulhall. Messner, 1955. 
192p. $2.95. 

A narrative biography told with real zest. 
A book that young readers will enjoy. 


DeELAUNE, LynN DEGRUMMOND. Gi- 
raffes Can Be a Trouble. Dutton, 1955. 
45p. $2.00. 


An amusing story for the pre-school set 
which they are sure to love, concerning a 
small boy and his fourth birthday present 
giraffe, and the “attendant and resultant” 
difficulties therefrom. Written by a libra- 


rian who obviously understands children. 


Doste, J. FRANK. Up the Trail from 
Texas. Random, 1955. 182p. $1.50. 


Reminiscences and anecdotes about cow- 
boys and trail-driving in the early days of 
Texas by one who is an authority on the 
subject. Fer the older boy who has not 
lost his interest in this form of Americana. 


DurRRELL, GERALD M. Three Tickets 
to Adventure. Viking, 1955. 203p. 
$3.75. 


The vicissitudes of a naturalist collecting 
specimens in British Guiana, near the town 
named Adventure. Children in the upper 
7 who love animals will “love” this 











Emery, ANNE. Hickory Hill. Macrae 
Smith, 1955. 206p. $2.75. 


A sequel to COUNTY FAIR, but a story 
that can be read and enjoyed separately. 
Jane Ellison, with her 4-H projects and her 
high school life, will be a real friend to 


young school girls. 


ENGLISH, JaMES W. Tailbone Pa- 
trol. Holiday House, 1955. 186p. $2.75. 


Scouting in a humorous vein for the 9-12- 
year-old. Will give him some laughs, and 
not a few good ideas. 


FAULKNER, Nancy. Pirate Quest. 
Doubleday, 1955. 256p. $2.75. 


A story of eighteenth century pirate ad- 
venture with scenes in historic Williams- 
burg. The center of attention is Ian Mc- 
Donald, who is forced to leave his merchant 
ship, and spend an interesting time in 
Williamsburg. Interesting and entertaining 
reading for boys of upper elementary and 
junior high school level. 


Fine, AARON. Peter Plants a Pocket- 
ful. Oxford, 1955. 3lp. $2.50. 


What happened to the seeds that Peter 
planted, when he moved away, makes an 
unusual story for the young child. The 
author’s pictures, all in brown and yellow, 
will interest the listener and give life to the 
story. 


Finney, GERTRUDE. The Plums Hang 
High. Longmans, 1955. 312p. $3.50. 


Hannah Maria, spoiled and always pro- 
tected, came to America with her husband 
and baby in 1858 to farm. Her inevitable 
rude awakening, her gradual realization that 
the plums of fortune were not be be picked 
easily, her courage and spirit in the face of 
trial and disaster, her deepening maiurity, 
make a long but interesting and worthwhile 
story for the teenage girl. 


FisHer, AILEEN. Timber! Logging 
Camps in Michigan. Aladdin, 1955. 
191p. $1.75. 

The enterprise and determination of Paco 
and his Mexican family reclaim for them 
their bit of land and their acceptance into 


the community. A study of race problems; 
California background. 


Fisuer, Lots. Bible Picture Stories. 
Children’s Press, 1955. 30p. $1.50. 

Lois Fisher’s simple, very short stories 
from the Bible, amply illustrated in red and 
blue drawings in a block pattern of four to 
a page, will provide a new means of intro- 


ducing a child to the very old example of 
literature. 


FoLsoM, FRANKLIN. Search in the 
Desert. Funk & Wagnalls, 1955. 200p. 
$2.75. 


Joe Fraser was thrilled to have his heli- 
copter license, but he was surprised at the 
adventures it led him into as he went to hunt 
uranium deposits in the desert, and stayed to 
study the ways of the Indians in that area. 
Problems of the North American Indian in 
the Reservations today. 


FREEMAN, Don. Mop Top. Viking 
1955. 48p. $2.00. 


A colorful lesson for all little boys who 
don’t like to have their hair cut. 


FRIENDLICH, Dick. Left End Scott. 
Westminster, 1955. 191p. $2.75. 


A lively story of the experiences of Carl 
Scott in college, with a single talent in foot- 
ball, an emotionally disturbed room-mate, 
and some skill as a magician. Football fans 
will enjoy the tense situations of the games 
and the unusual angles of the plot. 


Garr, JosepH. The Fables of India. 
Little, 1955. 176p. $3.00. 


This book contains an excellent selection 
of beast fables of enduring value taken from 
the three outstanding collections of fables of 
India: THE PANCHATANTRA, THE 
HITOPADESA, and THE JATAKAS. Fa- 
blers, fabulists, and fables are interestingly 
discussed in the introductory pages. This 
book is a valuable addition to our folklore of 
the East. 


GENDRON, VAL. Outlaw Voyage. 
World, 1955. 221p. $2.75. 


A clipper ship on an outlaw voyage in 
slave trade is the scene of the stirring ex- 
periences of Joshua Small, who learns that 
honor comes first. Historic background of 
the middle 1800's. 


GirvAN, HELEN. Down Bayberry 
Lane. Westminster, 1955. 204p. $2.75. 


Seventeen year old Fay Cromwell meets 
her family for the first time, having lived 
always with her mother in Europe. She 
learns the reason for her parents’ divorce, 
what it means to have a brother, and many 
basic points in family living, in this first 
summer at Cape Cod. Slight mystery interest 
adds to the story. 
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Herron, Epwarp ALBERT. The Re- 
turn of the Alaskan. Aladdin, 1955. 
190p. $1.75. 

The conflict of Mark Wallace and Captain 
Jenner in seeking the contract for U. S. Mail 


Service is a convincing account of the 
struggle for life in the North Country. Fine 
adventure for junior high school. 


Huser, Miriam Bianton, ed. Story 
and Verse for Children, rev. ed. Mac- 
millan, 1955. 812p. $6.25. 

This anthology designed as a textbook for 
college classes in children’s literature is a 
well-known classic in its field. The 1955 re- 
vised edition increases the usefulness of the 
book through adding recent selections and 
through expanding introductory materials. 
The book is an excellent one for class use, 
for libraries, and for home use. 


HupsarbD, MarcaRET ANN. A Crown 
for Carly. Macmillan, 1955. 207p. 
$2.75. 

Carly’s escapades fail to correspond with 
her plans for saintly behavior as she pur- 
sues numerous impulses not in keeping with 
her school regulations. 

A wholesome book that would probably 
be particularly interesting to girls with 
Catholic background. 


Jackson, Caary PAUL AND JACKSON, 
O. B. Star Kicker. Whittlesey House, 
1955. 160p. $2.50. 


Ron Jensen wanted to be more than the 
“toe” on the football team which his father 
formerly coached. Another complication for 
Ron was the present coach’s plans to marry 
Ron’s mother. Finally he saves the team 
from near defeat and clears his relationship 
with the coach. Suspense, excitement, heart 
warming experiences of a normal high school 
boy well told make another excellent sports 
story. 


Jackson, D. V.S. Rising Star. Lip- 
pincott, 1955. 18lp. $2.75. 


A novel of racing and horses for the teen- 
age girl, of questionable value as it appears 
to justify gambling and condone disobedi- 
ence in the cause of determination to fight 
for a goal in the face of defeat. 


Jounson, Sippie Joe. Cat Hotel. 
Longmans, 1955. 132p. $2.50. 


A well-known teller of tales for children 
is at her best in this story of Ted, his cat 
Butch, and their adventures when they spent 
a year at Cat Hotel. A natural for young 
cat-lovers. 
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KJELGAARD, JAMES ARTHUR. Lion 
Hound. Holiday House, 1955. 216p. 
$2.75. 

A story of wilderness life, interweaving a 
mountain lion, dogs, an old hunter and an 
alert boy. Intermediate grade boys will de- 
light in reading this story. 


Kro_i, Harry Harrison. Summer 
Gold. Westminster, 1955. 176p. $2.75. 


Barbara Estwicke turns her worthless 
mountain farm into a girl’s camp and finally 
a wealth of treasure in uranium and gold. 
Smoky Mountain background. Career, ro- 
mance, and adventure story for high school 
readers. 


KuHN, FERDINAND. Commodore 
Perry and the Opening of Japan. Ran- 
dom, 1955. 183p. $1.50. 


Another of the well-known Landmark 
oe. The story is nicely told and illus- 
trated. 


KuHn, Grayce EvizaBetu. Kathy 
and the Cornhusk Doll. Vantage, 1955. 
150p. $2.50. 


A story of a wagon journey from Pennsyl- 
vania and of early days in the Ozarks. There 
are interesting incidents of life in this area 
and place, and true presentation of family 
and neighborly relationships. The appendix 
has many old house-keeping directions and 
home remedies. For high school girls. 


LATHAM, FRANK B. The Law or the 
Gun. Aladdin, 1955. 191p. $1.75. 


One of the “American Heritage” series. 
Designed for young readers. This particular 
account centers about the Mormons’ search 
for a home. 


LEWELLEN, JOHN Bryan. Jet Trans- 
ports. Crowell, 1955. 15lp. $2.50. 


Explanation of how jet airplanes were 
developed, how they work and how they are 
operated. Just the information for junior 
high school children. 


Linpsay, Barpara. Fun At My 
House. Aladdin, 1955. unp. $2.00. 


An imaginative little boys wits with a foot- 
stool every evening after supper, and the 
footstool becomes many things. Jane Brook- 
hart March’s clever and detailed drawings 
highlight the story of Joe’s play in lighter 
tones for what he imagines, heavier to il- 
lustrate the actual story. Any little boy will 
love it. 











McCormick, WILForbD. The Man on 
the Bench. McKay, 1955. 181p. $2.75. 


Rocky McCune comes back to his home 
town to coach for the school where he had 
been a hero while he was in school. Com- 
munity and school problems give him much 
concern before he brings his team in for the 
championship. School sports from the point 
of view of the coach. 


Melcs, ExLizABETH. Blue Palomino. 
Dutton, 1955. 120p. $2.50. 


Uncle Buffalo Bill was not an ideal guard- 
ian for little Susanah, but he and Father 
Rooney, together with Dusty and mysterious 
Miss Jesebel make an interesting story for 
upper grade children. The Blue Palomino 
makes everything end happily. 


Murstap, TomM. Skiing with Per 
and Kari. Children’s Press, 1955. unp. 
$1.50. 


A description of learning to ski in Norway 
through the experiences of Per and Kari. 
Large print and colorful authentic pictures 
by a Norwegian artist make this interesting 
and attractive even for a child not especially 
interested in skiing. 


NIELSEN, JEAN. Green Eyes. Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1955. 250p. $2.75. 


Being self-centered and ambitious, Jan 
Morgan faced many personal problems. She 
learned to recognize her faults through an 
unusual friendship, and her adjustment was 
a happy one. High school background with 
emphasis on newspaper work. _ 


Norris, FairH AND LuMN, PETER. 
Kim of Korea. Messner, 1955. 157p. 
$2.75. 


An appealing story of a Korean War 
orphan and his adventures in trying to find 
the American soldier who had promised to 
adopt him. Though perhaps exaggerated in 
spots, this has the flavor of authenticity, due 
to the experience in the country of one of 
the authors. Kurt Wiese’s illustrations are, 
as always, an important feature. 


Pak, CHoNncG-YONG AND CARROLL, 
Jock. Korean Boy. Lothrop, 1955. 
184p. $2.50. 

The personal experience of Pak Chong- 
Yong during the war in North Korea. Back- 
ground of his people and their reaction to 


the tragedy furnish absorbing detail. High 
School. 


PatcHETT, Mary Etwyn. Tam the 
Untamed. Bobbs, 1955. 186p. $2.75. 


A natural for the girl who loves animals, 
especially dogs and horses, is this story of 
a silver horse in the Australian bush, by one 
who is evidently familiar with this part of 
the world. 


Perera, Lypia. Frisky. Holiday 
House, 1955. unp. $2.25. 


Frisky, the white horse on the merry-go- 
round, brought new life and joy to Otto, 
the little boy who lived in a basement and 
had nothing to play with. A happy little 
story, with intriguingly fancy pictures by 
Oscar Liebman. 


RaFTery, GERALD. Twenty-Dollar 
Horse. Messner, 1955. 192p. $2.75. 

Jack and Teddy buy a horse for twenty 
dollars, and all kinds of amazing and inter- 
esting events come to them as a result. Back- 
ground study of racial problems. Young 
readers will enjoy this unusual horse story. 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN JAMES. The 
Life of Saint Patrick. Random, 1955. 
182p. $1.50. 


Youngsters 9 to 12 will revel in the excit- 
ing adventures of one of the world’s great 
men whose influence continues to be felt 
throughout the world. 


RoseEveaR, Maryorie. The Secret 
Cowboy. Messner, 1955. 155p. $2.50. 


Horseback riding, and a dog, and dude- 
ranch cowboys help Cliff Adams recover 
from rheumatic fever. Good reading for in- 
termediate grade children. 


Rowntree, Lester. Little Turkey. 
Viking, 1955. 191p. $2.50. 


Life in the hills above the San Joaquin 
valley in the early 1900’s was full of interest, 
adventure and fun, especially with animals, 
to Little Turkey, when he was six, seven 
and eight. A different book and an enter- 
taining one, especially for the boy who likes 
pets, 


SANDERS, STELLA. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Viking, 1955. 87p. $2.75. 

An imaginative book for young cowboys, 
which will have plenty of appeal. The 


author’s first book suggests many more de- 
lights to follow. 


Scuoor, Gene. The Leo Durocher 
Story. Messner, 1955. 192p. $2.95. 


A biography of one of the most colorful 
and controversial figures in organized base- 
ball. Upper grade baseball fans will love it. 
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Sect, Henry BLACKMAN AND Wey- 
BRIGHT, Victor. Buffalo Bill and the 
Wild West. Oxford University Press, 
1955. 278p. $6.95. 

The story of Buffalo Bill, from his child- 
hood in Iowa and Missouri through his life 
as a scout and as a showman. The detailed 
incidents and 177 illustrations portray the 
time and places, as well as the individual. 
Good for supplementary historical reading 
in upper grades and high school. 


SELSAM, MILLICENT. The Plants We 
Eat. Morrow, 1955. 123p. $2.50. 


A fascinating story for elementary grade 
students of where the various plants we eat 
were found, how they grow and how they 
were spread over the world. 


SHERMAN, JANE. The Real Book 
About Snakes. Garden City, 1955. 
224p. $1.95. 

A superbly written, fascinating book for 
young folks on the why, what, where and 
how of snakes, in which helpful as well as 
poisonous snakes are discussed and many 
superstitions exploded. 


SLAUGHTER, JEAN. Horses Around 
the World. Lippincott, 1955. 87p. 
$3.00. 


An excellent collection of action photo- 
graphs of horses. A very brief text accom- 
panies the illustrations. Good browsing ma- 
terial. 


Sootin, Harry. Jssac Newton. 


Messner, 1955. 191p. $2.95. 
Good material for adolescent readers in 


particular. Both science and history stu- 
dents will find this biography worthwhile. 


Spencer, Pup. Day of Glory. 
Aladdin, 1955. 192p. $1.75. 

A story for boys and girls of the begin- 
nings of the American Revolution. One of 
the “American Heritage” series. 


STERNE, Emma GeELpers. Let the 
Moon Go By. Aladdin, 1955. 192p. 
$1.75. 

This book of sixteen tall tales introduces 
very young Americans to our real and 
legendary heroes. The brevity, humor, and 
fun of these stories make them ideal for 
telling or reading aloud. 


Tecumseh, 
192p. 


STEVENSON, AUGUSTA. 
Shawnee Boy. Bobbs, 1955. 
$1.75. 
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Another volume in the extensive “Child- 
hood of Famous Americans” series. A good 


Indian tale. Useful reference material. 


STOUTENBURG, ADRIEN. Stranger on 
the Bay. Westminster, 1955. 176p. 
$2.75. 

The retraining of a guide dog, marked by 
an unfortunate experience with fire, helping 
Uncle Dan in his experience with a band 
of crooks, and finally a forest fire, make an 
exciting summer for Don Spicer and his 
friends. Background gives much information 
about dogs, fishing, boats, and nature lore. 
Minnesota geography. High school reading. 


SuMMERS, JAMES. Operation ABC. 
Westminster, 1955. 190p. $2.75. 

Tom Boerda, football star, leader, and 
social ‘success, had bluffed his way through 
classes he was unable to prepare because 
he could not read well, until his senior year. 
The story tells of his struggle to carry on 
and how he met the slow-down. Light, 
breezy high school jargon and atmosphere 
in the background. 


Sutton, LEE. Venus Boy. Lothrop, 
1955. 182p. $2.50. 

A fanciful story by a science fiction writer, 
who says his picture of life on Venus is 
“only just possible”; it is also somewhat 
idealistic, since it is improbable that deadly 
animals become friendly and cooperative. 
In any case, the imaginative young space- 
lover will devour it breathlessly. 


ToLBoom, WANDA NEILL. The Shin- 
ing Bird. Aladdin, 1955. unp. $2.25. 

Grina, foster child of Lukassie, always had 
the chores to do, while the others had the 
fun. But her time came when the great 
shining bird, the American aeroplane, flew 
over this faraway Eskimo settlement. Will 
be of interest to children, not only for the 
story, but for the glimpses of another way 
of life. 


Truax, Ruopa. (Wyngard, Rhoda 
pseud) Winds of Chance. Aladdin, 
1955. 191p. $1.75. 

The struggle to open the doors of Oberlin 
College to young women is the situation 
around which this volume in the “American 
Heritage” series is built. Young readers will 
find this a good addition to the story of the 
struggle for human rights in America. 


Urmston, Mary. The Seven and 
Sam. Doubleday, 1955. 188p. $2.50. 

Sam is a horse who has a habit of disap- 
pearing. The Seven is the gang who do in- 
teresting things while they try to solve the 
mystery about Sam. Ipterest to young 
readers. 














Van RENSSELAER, ALEXANDER. Fun 
with Ventriloquism. Garden City, 
1955. 6lp. $1.50. 

Radio and television have acquainted chil- 
dren with ventriloquism. This book explains 
simply to the young would-be ventriloquist 
how to go about mastering this fascinating 


art. The illustrations are clear. Sixth graders 
will love this book. 


Vipont, Exrripa. The Family at 
Dowbiggins. Bobbs, 1955. 253p. $2.75. 


When Mother decided that boarders were 
the only solution to save Dowbiggins, the 
five Conyers children cooperated reluc- 
tantly. How they gradually changed their 
attitude when some of the erstwhile ob- 
noxious visitors came under Dowbiggins 
spell, how Dowbiggins was finally saved, is 
perhaps too long drawn-out for the average 
American boy or girl, but will appeal to 
some. 


WALDEN, AMELIA ELIZABETH. Three 
Loves Has Sandy. Whittlesey House, 
1955. 160p. $2.50. 


Sport loving Sandy Herzog learns much 
about boys and horses and growing up in 
this light-hearted story that teen-age girls 
will enjoy. High school spirit concerned 
with sports, dances, and classes. 


WEHEN, Joy DEWEssEE. The Tower 
in the Sky. Dutton, 1955. 192p. $2.75. 

Intrigue, romance delightful descriptions 
of Switzerland by one who obviously knows 
the country well are interwoven in this ex- 
citing story fourteen-age girls, 

Witcox, Don. Basketball 
Little, 1955. 242p. $2.75. 

An exciting basketball story with a true- 
to-life picture of the sport as a college 


activity. It carries a moral lesson of fair 
play to the reader. 


Star. 


Wiis, RicHARD AND IRENE. Rosie’s 
Josie. Children’s Press, 1955. unp. 
$1.50. 


The gay, colorful modernistic drawings 
which almost tell the story unaided will be 
a delight to the child who listens to this 
different story of an. Italian restaurant- 
keeper and his brokendown car. 


Woo ..ey, CATHERINE. Ellie’s Prob- 
lem Dog. Morrow, 1955. 159p. $2.50. 


Ellie’s struggles to train the stray dog 
who adopted her, in the face of family op- 
position, make an appealing story for the 
eight-to-twelve-year-old—or fer any fourth- 
to-sixth-grader. 


Younc, Joun Ricwarp. Champion 
of the Cross 5. Westminster, 1955. 
223p. $2.75. 

Dramatic account of the tracking down 
and killing of a huge jaguar at the Cross 5 
Ranch. Don Revere’s love for his dog, and 
his horse lead him into the fierce attack. 
The story also includes defeat and success 
at horse showing and leads to a thrilling 
climax. High school horse minded readers. 


ZAREM, Lewis. The Green Man 
from Space. Dutton, 1955. 160p. $2.50. 


Highly imaginative and fantastic account 
of meeting a man from Mars, and of a trip 
with him to Mars. For junior high school. 


ZIMMERMAN, NAoMA. Sleepy Forest. 
Children’s Press, 1955. unp. $1.50. 

A good bedtime story of a forest in which 
all the animals except Danny Duckling are 
asleep, each in his own peculiar manner. 
Soon Danny goes to sleep in his own way, 
and the reader—or listener—finds himself 
doing likewise. 


ZoLoTow, CHARLOTTE. One Step, 
Two . .. Lothrop, 1955. unp. $2.00. 

A two-year-old goes for a walk with her 
mother and sees and hears many exciting 
sights and sounds. Roger DuVoisin’s beau- 
tiful full-page illustrations with their con- 
trast of bright colors and more subdued 
grays and yellows, will intrigue the youngest, 
as she listens to a story within the realm 
of her own experience. 


Education and Psychology 


ALLEN, Mary Louise. Education or 
Indoctrination. Caxton, 1955. 211p. 
$4.00. 

A somewhat belated collection of “disa 
and data” more or less related to the row 
over the Pasadena schools of about five years 
ago. A good deal of water has gone under 
the bridge since that time and the story 
begins to read like ancient history. 


BANCROFT, BEATLEY, ed. Another 
Look at Women’s Education. Simmons 
College, 1955. 95p. $2.00. 

The volume consists of articles and ad- 
dresses written during the author’s twenty- 
two years as President of Simmons College, 
and is published at the time of his retire- 
ment. He challenges those who educate 
women with the necessity of synthesizing 
“personal development, social-civic educa- 
tion, preparation for home and family life, 
and vocational education.” He writes with 
deep understanding and real appreciation 
of the whole educational process. 
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BEVERLY, ARCHIE SWANSON. Grow- 
ing Years. Vantage, 1955. 196p. 
$3.00. 


The inspiring story of the development of 
the Whitmell Farm Life School in Virginia. 
Mrs. Beverly was teacher and principal 
from 1916 to 1951. She was developing a 
community school long before the phrase 
was invented. This is an account of how 
things came about; of the failures and re- 
directions. It is helpful in planning and 
operating similar programs, as well as a 
stimulus and inspiration. 


BRAMELD, THEODORE. Philosophies 
of Education in Cultural Perspective. 
Dryden, 1955. 446p. $4.50. 

A re-working of the first half of the 
author’s PATTERNS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY. The author has wisely 
omitted the dialogue with which the former 
work began. He discusses in turn: Pro- 
gressivism, Essentialism, and Perennialism. 
Many will take exception to his interpreta- 
tions of these philosophical positions. The 
author’s Reconstructionism is evidently re- 
served for a second volume. 


Brookover, WiLsuR B. A Sociol- 
ogy of Education. American Book, 
1955. 436p. $4.75. 

This textbook makes a consistent attempt 
to apply sociological material to the solution 
of some of the major problems of education. 
It is to be highly commended as a significant 
contribution to education and as a very 
satisfactory textbook. 


Butts, RoBeERT FrRzEMAN. A Cul- 
tural History of Western Education, 
2nd, ed. McGraw, 1955. 645p. $6.50. 

A second edition of the author’s cultural 
history of education which appeared in 1947. 
This book has been much improved—with 
additions and amendations—in the process of 
re-issuing. 


CresLak, Epwarp CHARNWOOD. The 
Foreign Student in American Colleges. 
Wayne University Press, 1955. 175p. 
$5.00. 

This account of the administrative prob- 
lems and practices of American colleges and 
universities in handling foreign students was 
originally a doctoral dissertation at Wayne 
University. It is a useful handbook for ad- 
visors of foreign students. 


Cocxinc, WALTER D. As I See It. 
Macmillan, 1955. 125p. $2.50. 


A collection of essays manifesting some 
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choice bits of good feeling and good think- 
ing. 

CoLaparRcl, ARTHUR PauL. Educa- 
tional Psychology: A Book of Read- 
ings. Dryden, 1955. 656p. $3.90. 

This well-selected collection of research 
reports and general articles should prove 
highly valuable as supplementary reading 
in courses in the field. Major sections are: 
Psychology and Educational Practice, De- 
velopmental Aspects of Behavior, Teachers’ 
Perceptions of Pupil Behavior, the Class as a 
Group, Learning: Montivational Aspects, 
Learning: Maximizing Transfer, Pupil Ad- 
justment and Guidance, and the Assessment 
of Pupil Status and Progress. 

Fuess, CLAUDE Moore. Stanley King 
of Amherst. Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 374p. $5.00. 

The carefully told story of a man who 
made a distinguished college more distin- 
guished, and in so doing added distinction 
to himself. 


Hammock, RosBert AND OwINcs, 
RaLtpH. Supervising Instruction in 
Secondary Schools. McGraw, 1955. 
316p. $4.75. 

This readable and useful text gives a com- 
prehensive view of the goals and processes 
involved in a good supervisory program. A 
majority of the material is of direct value 
to supervisors from grades one through 
twelve, not simply secondary school super- 
visors. 


Herrick, Vircit E. anp Jacoss, 
LeLanp B. Children and the Language 
Arts. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 524p. $5.50. 

In this book 21 chapters by 18 different 
authors are devoted to: (1) the role of 
language in the elementary school; (2) 
modern teaching practices in the language 
arts: and (3) modern practices in the organi- 
zation of the language arts. While giving the 
reader the benefit of many specialists careful 
planning and editing have reduced diverg- 
encies in content and style to a minimum. 
Every teacher and prospective teacher of 
English in the elementary grades will profit 
from reading and studying this book. 


Josepu, Ray. How to Gain An Extra 
Hour Every Day. Dutton, 1955. 192p. 
$2.95. 

A description of 243 time saving tech- 
niques such as working in bed, eliminating 
your office desk, shaving while showering, 
dictating while driving. Many people may 
love it and some profit from it. It left me 
exhausted; had to sleep three hours to 
recover. Resolution: save time by not read- 
ing books like this. 














KELLER, FRANKLIN JEFFERSON. The 
Comprehensive High School. Harper, 
1955. 302p. $4.00. 


This book might be described as a com- 
prehensive treatment of “The Comprehensive 
High School.” The qualities and character- 
istics of such a school are discussed in 
detail. In addition, lengthy descriptions are 
given of the program and offerings of many 
different comprehensive high schools. This 
book contains many practical suggestions as 
well as specific examples for those who are 
endeavoring to develop a comprehensive high 
school program in a particular community. 


KELLEY, JANET AGNES. Guidance 
and Curriculum. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
532p. $5.75. 


The thesis of this book is that the guid- 
ance of the pupil is an integral part of the 
total curriculum, not a separate and sup- 
plementary service. The teacher plays a 
major role in advising the learner aided by 
the guidance counselor. The ways in which 
guidance is woven into the curriculum are 
presented and profusely illustrated from the 
author’s personal observation. 


Lonpon University. Institute of 
Education. Studies in Education, #7. 
University of London, Institute of Ed- 
ucation, 1955. 215p. 7s. 


A series of lectures on the application of 
psychology to the child in school. Chapters 
by distinguished psychologists of the United 
Kingdom on emotional and social develop- 
ment of children, on retarded children, and 
on assessment and on learning. 


Ricu, CATHERINE R., Editor. Prob- 
lems of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in Higher Education. Catholic 
University of America Press, 1955. 
208p. $2.75 paper. 

This book is written for registrars in 
Catholic colleges and universities. It is prac- 
tical and sound in approach. It deals with 
the history of the office of registrar’s and 
the duties of the office as they appear to- 
day. 


RomeIn, Tunis. Education and Re- 
sponsibility. University of Kentucky 
Press, 1955. 210p. $3.50. 


This book attempts to deal with educa- 
tional progressivism, classical humanism, 
and reconstructionism by comparing them 
all with the traditional Christian view. The 
author feels that no philosophy can be 
really satisfactory as a guide for living if 
it lacks a foundation in Christian ethics. 


Rucc, HAROLD AND WITHERS, WIL- 
LIAM. Social Foundations of Educa- 
tion. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 771p. $6.75. 

This is an excellent treatment of the inter- 
relationships of the schools and the culture 
in which they exist. International in point 
of view, clear in presentation, mature in 
analysis—this is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to textbooks in education. 


Smit, Huston. The Purposes of 
Higher Education. Harper, 1955. 218p. 
$3.50. 


A thoughtful presentation of the sub- 
stantial areas of agreement among human- 
ists, social and natural scientists as to the 
content and philosophy of collegiate educa- 


tion. Readable. 

Snow, Rosert H. Community Adult 
Education. Putnams, 1955. 170p. 
$3.50. 


Helpful for those engaged in city, school 
or college adult educational program. There 
is almost no material about the adult edu- 
cation program of the U.S. Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, which is probably the most 
extensive and effective adult educational 
program in the country. 


SORENSON, Roy AnD Dimock, HEp- 
LEY S. Designing Education in Values: 
A Case Study in Institutional Change. 
Association Press, 1955. 365p. $5.75. 

For those persons interested in changing 
and improving institutions, this book pro- 
vides a valuable case study. It is the story 


of total study and redirection of the San 
Francisco YMCA, 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH AND WINGO, G. 
Max. Elementary School Student 
Teaching. McGraw, 1955. 452p. $5.00. 

This second edition of what is essentially 
an extended handbook for student teach- 
ers is both comprehensive and complete. It 
is well organized and well written with ma- 
terial sufficiently illustrated to maintain 
interest. The chapter on Curriculum Adjust- 
ments for Exceptional Children seems es- 
pecially timely. 


THORNDIKE, ROBERT AND HAGEN, 
ELIzABETH. Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in Psychology and Education. 
Wiley, 1955. 575p. $5.50. 

This volume is an outgrowth of a single 
course taught by the authors at Teachers 
College, but it contains such a wealth of 
material that few instructors will be able to 
cover it thoroughly in a single semester. 
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However, the sectioning is so judicious that 
teachers should find the selection of chosen 
topics a simple task. The orientation of the 
book is toward practicality, but it is not de- 
signed to produce hacks or unthinking 
measurement technicians. Concepts and 
issues are handled so well that undergrad- 
uates can easily grasp some arguments usu- 
ally considered too complex for any ex- 
cept advanced specialists in the field of 
measurements. This book is likely to re- 
place most of its predecessors in elementary 
courses for educators or combined courses 
for educators and psychologists. Only in the 
more specialized course for psychologists is 
the general excellence of text so great as 
to make this only one of three or four to 
choose from. 


UmsLe, JoHn Sytvanus. Goshen 
College, 1894-1954. Goshen College, 
1955. 284p. $3.00. 


Goshen College opened sixty years ago 
as the main cultural institution of the Men- 
nonite Church. Its story is told here, 
tenderly, rather fully, and interestingly. 


Wires, KimBa.i. Supervision for 
Better Schools, 2 ed. Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 399p. $4.00. 


In this edition the author maintains his 
human relations emphasis, and adds two 
chapters: “What is supervision?” and “What 
is ahead in supervision?” The research sum- 
maries and bibliography are brought up to 
date, and three evaluation instruments are 
added to the appendix. A valuable book 


has been made even more useful. 


WHiTTENBERG, RupotpH. On Call 
for Youth. Association Press, 1955. 
241p. $3.50. 

Parents and youth workers concerned 
about their relationships with adolescents 
can get useful tips on “how to understand 
and help young people” from this guide. 
It is sound psychologically and simply writ- 
ten, with abundant use of anecdotes. 


Yearbook of Education, 1954. Ros- 
ERT Kinc HALL and others, editors. 
World, 1955. 630p. $8.00. 


This authoritative annual summary cf 
educational trends & development in the 
various countries of the world is a basic 
source of information for the study of com- 
parative education. 


WALLIN, JoHN Epwarp WALLACE. 
Education of Mentally Handicapped 
Children. (educ. for living series) 


Harper, 1955. 485p. $4.50. 
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Dr. Wallin has once more produced an 
outstanding book in the field of special edu- 
cation. This volume deals very comprehen- 
sively with the education of the mentally 
handicapped. It promises to be one of the 
most valuable aids to teachers published. 


Health and Physical Education 


ArnsworTtH, Dorotuy S., Editor. 
Individual Sports for Women. Saund- 
ers, 1955. 375p. $4.75. 


A third edition of a very useful and 
valuable book. Each chapter has been re- 
vised and two chapters added. This book 
is for the teachers of physical education 
and explains new methods of teaching in- 
dividual sports for women. It has appeal 
for any person interested in sports. 


Baver, Witutiam Watpo. Your 
Health Today. Harper, 1955. 514p. 
$5.00. 

The lay public, college students, and 
health teachers will find this a valuable addi- 
tion te the health literature. It is scientific- 
ally sound; modern in appreach. The book 
is newly illustrated and each chapter has 
a summary and bibliography. 


Hare, Ronacp. Pomp and Pestilence, 
Infectious Disease, Its Origins and 
Conquest. Philosophical Library, 1955. 
224p. $5.75. 

This book will be of interest to a student 
in parisitology. There is considerable in- 
formation of historical importance. The 
average reader will find it most difficult to 
read. 


HARTRICH, PAULETTE KAHN. You 
and Your Child’s Health. Harper, 
1955. 208p. $3.00. 


The book is written to help parents de- 
velop wholesome attitudes toward health. It 
is well written. The bibliography and sug- 
gested resources will be of help to those 
parents who are eager to help themselves. 


Jenny, Joun H. Introduction to 
Recreation Education. Saunders, 1955. 
310p. $4.50. 


This is a text for beginners in the field 
of recreation education that has long been 
needed. It presents historical background 
of recreation and discusses the nature and 
function of the field. It does not try to re- 
place former books on recreation but at- 
tempts to serve as an orientation for be- 
ginners. Recommended for school libraries 
and for persons interested in physical edu- 
cation and recreation. 














Literature 


CLARKE, LEapie M. Walt Whitman’s 
Concept of the American Common 
Man. Philosophical Library, 1955. 
178p. $3.75. 


This study shows Whitman “was not the 
unqualified lover of all mankind.” His 
poetry was an idealization of himself. Care- 
ful, readable consideration is given to the 
discrepancies between Whitman the man 
and prose writer and Whitman the poet. 
This is a useful contribution. 


Crass, ALFRED LELAND. Peace At 
Bowling Green. Bobbs, 1955. 328p. 
$3.75. 


Homely and authentic sketches of like in 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, in 1803, 1825, 
1861-1862, and 1865. The same people, or 
families, are in the stories of each period. 
The background and the heart-burnings of 
the War Between the States are woven into 
interesting stories and accounts. The be- 
ginnings of the processes of healing the war- 
torn society of Bowling Green are shown in 
the final section. The entire tone of this 
book is more mature and the writing more 
uniformly good than in the previous books 
by Dr. Crabb. 


Howarp, Leon, Wricut, Louis B. 
AND Bope, CARL, editors. American 
Heritage, an Anthology and Interpre- 
tive Survey of Our Literature, v. 1 & 
2. Heath, 1955. 845p. each. $5.75 
each. 


This two-volume anthology of American 
literature attempts to make the American 
heritage self-evident through a select body 
of literature. The editors have tried to make 
it as comprehensive as possible—two thou- 
sand double-column pages—because they be- 
lieve that the rich variety of the American 
heritage is as important as the literary qual- 
ity of that heritage. Invaluable as a text 
in humanities courses and in survey courses 
in American literature. 


Lorts, Nora. Eleanor the Queen. 
Doubleday, 1955. 249p. $2.50. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine had two husbands; 
both kings. This is the story of her mar- 
riages, up to the time when she returned to 
her own Aquitaine and her son, Richard the 
Lion Hearted. There is little of romance 
in the story but much history. 


Marks, JEANETTE. Life and Letters 
of Mary Emma Woolley. Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. 300p. $3.75. 





A detailed appreciative account of the 
career of the famous President of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College. Enbedded in the mass of 
incidental particulars are the portrait of a 
woman of great character and the story of a 
significant chapter in the history of Amer- 
ican education. 


O’Fao.aln, EIeen. Irish Sagas and 
Folk-Tales, Retold. Oxford, 1955. 
242p. $3.00. 


This book is a worthy addition to the 
OXFORD MYTHS AND LEGENDS series. 
The Collection begins with the heroic sagas— 
THE CHILDREN OF LIR, CATTLE-RAID 
OF COOLEY, and THE THREE SONS OF 
TUREEN: then come the stirring tales of 
Finn and the Fianna; and finally there are 
the chimney-corner tales of the Little Peo- 
ple. Eileen O’Faolain has preserved in the 
telling the authentic Irish voice. 


Reip, ALFRED S. The Yellow Ruff 
and the Scarlet Letter; a source of 
Hawthorne’s novel. University of Flor- 


ida Press, 1955. 150p. $3.75. 


A critical exploration of the possible use 
by Hawthorne in THE SCARLET LETTER 
of an actual court trial involving adultery. 
Detailed, well-sustained, readable. 


Setits, A. Lytton. The Italian In- 
fluence in English Poetry; From 
Chaucer to Southwell. Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 346p. $6.75. 


An excellent survey of the influences 
exerted by Italian literature, painting, music, 
and the country itself on English poetry from 
approximately 1370 to 1600. Scholarly find- 
ings are brought together in a coherent dis- 
cussion which is rich in interesting details. 
Readers charmed with this book will be 
glad to know that the author (a native of 
England, now professor of French and 
Italian at Indiana University) is at work on 
a similar study of the seventeenth century. 
It is hoped that one on the nineteenth cen- 
tury will also be projected. A companion 
volume on the Italian influences on nine- 
teenth century American literature, both 
prose and poetry, would be welcomed by 
students in that field. 


Witson, Emma. Under One Roof. 
Funk, 1955. 238p. $3.50. 


A bright and sprightly tale of people 
worthy of a tale. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


Cronan, Epwarp P. The Dignity of 
the Human Person. Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 207p. $3.00. 


The author raises questions as to the 
value, the chances of survival, and the con- 
sequences of the survival of traditional be- 
lief in the inherit worth of the human in- 
dividual. His long experience as a teacher, 
parish priest, and navy chaplain fits him 
to discuss these questions interestingly from 
the Catholic point of view. 


Horrinc, Harotp. A History of 
Modern Philosophy, v. 1 & 2. Dover, 
1955. $2.00 paper. 

A popular-priced reprint of a classical 
work. This book should be in the library 
of every institution where any sort of at- 
tempt is made to teach philosophy. The 
translation is very well done, and the print- 
ing is clear and readable. 


Linpsay, J. M. Thomas Mann. Mac- 
millan, 1954. 137p. $3.90. 


This valuable study is an attempt to 
follow the development of certain frequently 
recurrent themes in the works of Thomas 
Mann. Includes a bibliography of Thomas 
Mann’s principal works and of the main 
critical works on Thomas Mann. 


LitTLe, Winston W. and others. Ap- 
plied Logic. Houghton, 1955. 351p. 
$4.00. 


An attractively bound, clearly printed in- 
troductory text. Each chapter is followed 
by an objective test designed to measure 
the student’s grasp of the material and to 
aid in his understanding of it. The authors 
have aimed at introducing students to 
sound thinking with a minimum of the 
formal apparatus so long considered es- 
sential to Aristotelian logic. 


Mann, Joun. A Plan for Sane Liv- 
ing. Dorrance, 1955. 114p. $2.00. 


Although the author would have one 
believe that the book had a great deal more 
to do with Ben Franklin than it in reality 
does, the advice and sound thinking in 
the book does remind one of “Poor Richard.” 
The book is well written, well organized; 
and is more quickly read, and some what 
more practical in application than many 
of the books dealing with this subject that 
flood the market today, 


MariTaIn, Jacques. Bergsonian 
Philosophy and Thomism. Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. 377p. $6.00. 
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The author of this volume is probably 
more capable than any other major philos- 
opher of the present of making this ex- 
tended comparison. It is an early work and 
his enthusiasm for Bergson may surprise 
some readers. 


Music 


FisHBpuRN, HuMMEL. Fundamentals 
of Music Appreciation. Longmans, 


1955. 263p. $3.25 


This book came from the author's ex- 
perience with college classes. Over half of 
the book is given over to the fundamentals 
of music with extensive record lists to 
illustrate each topic. The section on instru- 
ments is very thorough. Rhythm, melody, 
harmony, and form are emphasized. The 
highlights of musical history are covered 
briefly. 


MACMILLAN, ERNEST, Ep. Music in 
Canada. University of Toronto Press, 


1955. 232p. $5.00. 


A collection of special articles which give 
a picture of the history, variety and activity 
on the Canadian musical scene. Topics 
cover folksong, musical performance groups, 
music education, radio music, and creative 
activities. Non-technical language makes 
this an interesting book even for the musical 
amateur. 


Muncu, CuHarves. 1 Am A Con- 
ductor. Oxford, 1955. 104p. $2.75. 


A highly readable statement of Charles 
Munch’s personal credo as a conductor and 
musician. Munch makes no attempt to tell 
the complete story of his life or even of his 
musical training. The book consists chiefly 
of a few highlights in his career. Highly rec- 
ommended for those young musicians who 
may aspire to become conductors. 


ScHotes, Percy A. The Oxford 
Companion To Music. Oxford, 1955. 
9th edition. 1195p. $19.00. 


A one volume encyclopedia of music, this 
volume would be a useful addition to any 
library. In this new edition the illustrations 
have been brought up to date and much 
new material added. The entries are concise 
yet adequate for almost all reference pur- 
poses. The articles on various phases of 
music are especially noteworthy. The pro- 
nouncing glossary is easy to understand. 
Highly recommended. 











SEARLE, HUMPHREY. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Counterpoint: A Guide for Stu- 
dents. De Graff, 1955. 158p. $4.50. 


A study of trends instituted by some of 
the significant twentieth century composers 
of whom Schoenberg and his school re- 
ceived principal emphasis. The author de- 
livers an apologia for twelve-tone music and 
endeavors to show that often it is constructed 
on real tonal bases. The fact that one may 
not hear this music as tonal is a problem 
the author does not seem to take into con- 
sideration. But whether one agrees with 
his views or not, one should not fail to be 
stimulated. 

An excellent reference book for advanced 
students. 


TisHLER, Hans. The Perceptive 
Music Listener. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
458p. $7.65. 


Dr. Tischler, a musicologist, approaches 
music from its functional and psychological 
backgrounds. After this beginning, the 
various periods from the Renaissance to the 
present are treated principally from the 
standpoint of form and analysis. A great 
deal of knowledge of history and forms is 
presupposed. The discussion is quite tech- 
nical. Useful for music students, this work 
is too difficult for general education music 
appreciation classes. 


Reference 


Buntinc, JAMEs E., Editor. Private 
Independent Schools, 8th edition. 
Bunting, 1955. 784p. $7.50. 


The major portion of the guide is de- 
voted to the descriptive articles which give 
accurate and detailed information of school 
plants, faculty, admissions and costs, in- 
struction and school activities. There are 
brief descriptive listings of additional 
schools. A listing of educational associations 
is a new feature of this edition of the di- 
rectory. 


Fine, BENJAMIN. Fine’s American 
Counselor and Guide. Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 413p. $4.95. 


This well-organized book will guide the 
high school senior and his parents choosing 
a college. Mr. Fine, himself well-informed 
in the field of education, gives the reader 
in section one a broad perspective of present 
day college life and philosophy. Other sec- 
tions discuss the different kinds of college 
education, the professions and what oppor- 
tunities they offer, and finally, American 
Universities and colleges presented in tab- 
ular form with a great deal of pertinent in- 
formation about each. 


Garrison, Wess B. Why You Say 
It. Abingdon, 1955. 448p $3.95. 


Informal treatment of the origins of words 
and phrases in common use. The treatment 
really makes words interesting. Teachers 
will find this truly helpful at all levels from 
upper grades through college. 


Hu.sert, JAMEs Root. Dictionaries, 
British and American. Philosophical. 
Library, 1955. 107p $2.50. 


An able presentation of the history of 
dictionaries through a survey of dictionary 
makers past and present. The excellent sec- 
tion of the making of a dictionary and 
pointers on using one should be valuable 
to any user. 


NationaAL Book Leacue. Book 
About Books. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. 126p. $2.00. 


This title is a catalogue of the Library 
of the National Book League, London, ar- 
ranged in the classified order in which the 
books will be found on the shelves. 


Ossorn, ANDREW D. Serial Publica- 
tions: Their Place and Treatment in 
Libraries. American Library Associa- 


tion, 1955. 309p. $6.00. 


Serves as an introduction to theoretical 
and practical selection and control of serials 
in libraries, with practical illustrations and 
examples given. 


Science and Math 


Epe., Mary. The Story of Our An- 
cestors. Little, 1955. 199p. $3.00. 


A fascinating, well written story of how 
“missing links” have been discovered, who 
discovered them, and how they have been 
reconstructed to make a family tree of 
modern man. For teenagers and beyond. 


Grant, MADELEINE P. Biology and 
W orld Health. Abelard-Schuman, 1955. 
202p. $3.50. 


A splendidly written book for teenagers, 
filled with facts, figures and illustrations 
about the web of life; how worms, microbes 
and viruses affect man, how science helps 
man protect himself, how health can be 
measured, and what the World Health Or- 
ganization is doing to help the peoples of 
the world. 
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STERLING, Dorotuy. The Story of 
Mosses, Ferns, and Mushrooms. Dou- 
bleday, 1955. 159p. $2.75. 

A book of intriguing lore about plants 
that have neither flowers nor seeds; about 
mushrooms that can move concrete or kill; 
about lichens that make soil out of rocks, 
and ferns that make coal. Interesting and 
informative. 


UNESCO. Inventories of Apparatus 
and Materials for Teaching Sciences. 
UNESCO-WHO. 191p. $2.75, volume 
Ill. 


This book contains in tabular form a 
complete listing of the materials required 
and their cost (in 1954) for teaching the 
medical sciences, Anatomy and Histology, 
Physiology, Biochemistry, Pharmacology, 
Bacteriology, Morbid Anatomy, and Pre- 
ventive and Social Medicine. It is part of the 
third volume of a series having to do with 
the teaching of science. 


Social Science 


Bates, Marston. The Prevalence of 
People. Scribners, 1955. 283p. $3.95. 


This is a pleasantly written and very 
informative introduction to the major prob- 
lems of population. The beginner and the 
general reader will enjoy its attractive style 
and will benefit from its stimulating discus- 
sion of some of the most significant aspects 
of life in the modern world. 


Becker, Howarp aAnp Hii, Rev- 
BEN. Family, Marriage and Parent- 
hood, 2nd edition. Heath, 1955. 849p. 
$6.25. 


This second edition brings up to date 
the varied and scholarly contributions of 23 
workers in the field of marriage and family 
life. The result is an excellent textbook 
on a mature level, with much material 
that is interesting and attractive to the 
student and the general reader. 


BerceEL, Econ Ernest. Urban So- 
ciology. McGraw-Hill, 1955. 558p. 
$6.50. 

This college text is chiefly a study of 
contemporary urban life in the United States, 


but it also offers valuable historical and 
comparative analyses. 


Cory, Davin M. Within Two 
Worlds. Friendship, 1955. 177p. $2.00. 


A sympathetic treatment of the American 
Indian as a person and of Indians in social 
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groups. Useful both for adolescent and adult 
readers. 


Dents, MicHAELA. Leopard in My 
Lap. Messner, 1955. 254p. $4.95. 


Superficial observations on a trip through 
central Africa. 


DrumMmonb, DonaLp F. The Passing 
of American Neutrality, 1937-1941. 
University of Michigan Press, 1955. 
409p. $7.50. 


A comprehensive study of the diplomacy of 
the Roosevelt administration. An illuminat- 
ing account of foreign policy with con- 
clusions that merit consideration. 


FRANKLIN, T. Beprorp. Climate in 
Minature: a study of micro-climate 
and environment. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 137p. $3.75. 


This entertaining and informative volume 
contains numerous observation on the effects 
of the “inicro-climates,” or local climates— 
the climates in which man, plants and ani- 
mals must live. It will be interesting read- 
ing to the general reader as well as the 
student of climate. 


FRIENDLANDER, WALTER A. I[ntro- 
duction To Social Welfare. Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. 683p. $9.00. 


This attractively presented history and 
survey of the methods and practices of car- 
ing for dependents, delinquents, and de- 
fectives give a valuable perspective for 
public welfare programs in the United 
States and elsewhere. It should be of sig- 
nificance to the public-spirited citizens, as 
well as to social workers. 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. Booker T. 
Washington, Educator of Hand, Head, 
and Heart. Messner, 1955. 192p. $2.95. 


A relatively brief, friendly biography of 
an outstanding American. Useful library 
reference. 


KATZENSTEIN, CAROLINE. Lifting the 
Curtain. Dorrance, 1955. 376p. $4.00. 


The story of the Woman Suffrage cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania by one who took 
an active part in it. General interest in 
the book is increased by the inclusion of 
certain aspects of the national situation, 
particularly President Wilson’s early in- 
difference to the recognition of the rights in 
women in a democracy, the picketing of 
the White House, the public burning of 
Wilson’s speeches to the League of Na- 
tions of the extension of democratic priv- 











ileges to all peoples, and the arrest and 
imprisonment of the women leaders. A mov- 
ing presentation of part of the story of the 
long and courageous struggle by the largest 
minority group in our country’s history to 
gain political liberty and recognition under 
the law. 


Ketcnum, Ricnarp M. What Is 
Communism? Dutton, 1955. 191p. 
$2.95. 


A survey of world communism in picture 
and text. An admirable job. School and 
college libraries should have copies of this 
up-to-date presentation. 


KetcHum, Ricuarp M. What is 
Democracy? Dutton, 1955. 191p. 
$2.95. 


A survey of world democracy in picture 
and text. An admirable job. School and 
college libraries should have copies of this 
up-to-date presentation. 


KisH, HENRIETTE. Questions Older 
People Ask. Dutton, 1955. 156p. $2.50. 

A sensible, easy to read, question and 
answer book about problems confronting 
older people. Good bibliography. 


Lanois, Pau H. Making the Most of 
Marriage. Appleton, 1955. 542p. $5.50. 
This textbook for use in college courses 
in preparation for marriage is mature in 
point of view, clear and attractive in style 
and presentation, and interesting and sig- 


nificant in its selection of topics and ma- 
terials. 


LANDIS, JUDSON AND LANDIS, MAry. 
Personal Adjustment: Marriage and 
Family Living, 2nd edition. Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. 364p. $4.15. 

This is a very attractive second edition of 
a textbook that has won wide approval by 
both teachers and pupils in high school 
courses in preparation for marriage and fam- 
ily living. The material is well-selected and 
is clearly presented with realism and whole- 


some concern for the long-time happiness 
of teenagers. 


Lover, Dorotuy. The Land and 
People of Spain. Lippincott, 1955. 
117p. $2.75. 


A brief and elementary review of the 
history and geography of Spain. 


Nye, Russe B. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and the Humanitarian Re- 


formers. Little, 1955. 215p. $3.00. Li- 
brary of American Biography. 

A brief and clearly written biography 
of one of the greatest of the Abolitionists. 
This volume, as well as the others in the 


same series, is well suited to high school 
libraries. 


Mears, LouisE WILHELMINA. They 
Come and Go. Christopher, 1955. 
122p. $2.50. 


A collection of short biographies some less 
than a page in length. The forty or more 
subjects fit no special pattern and range 
from a few well-known Presidents to per- 
sons, who, though of consequence, would 
scarcely be known to the average reader. 


Piatt, Raye R., Editor. Finland 
and Its Geography. Little, 1955. 510p. 
$9.00. 


This handbook is the first comprehensive 
survey of Finland available in English, All 
students of the European scene should have 
access to this volume. 


Preston, RALPH C., Editor. Teach- 
ing World Understanding. Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. 207p. $3.95. 

Eight specialists discuss specific ways for 
promoting world understanding in the class- 


room. A useful volume for teachers of the 
social studies. 


RIcKARD, JOHN ALLISON AND Mc- 
CrockLin, JamMEs H. Our National 
Constitution: Origins, Development, 
and Meaning. Stackpole, 1955. 277p. 
$3.00. 


A rather comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. Both high school and junior col- 
lege students can use it with profit. 


RopeE.., Frep, Nine Men. Random, 
1955. 338p. $5.00. 


Described by its subtitle: “A Political 
History of the Supreme Court of the 
United States from 1790 to 1955.” A book 
written with zest, vigor, and thoughtfulness. 
A very useful reference. 


Rowat, Donatp C. Your 
Government. Macmillan, 1955. 
$3.75. 


Written to enable Canadians to 
stand their municipal government. 
brief, clear and concise. 


Local 
148p. 


under- 
It is 
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SPENCER, SAMUEL REID, Jr. Booker 
T. Washington and the Negro’s Place 
in American Life. Little, 1955. 212p 
$3.00. The Library of American Bi- 
ography. 

One of the volumes from “The Library of 
American Biography.” The biographers 
deal with Washington in a dispassionate 
manner fitting him successfully into the 
main stream of American cultural develop- 
ment. 

STeeN, Ratpw W., Editor. The 
Texas News. Steck, 1955. 187p. $5.00. 


A different kind of history. Here is in- 
cluded a miscellany of Texas history writ- 
ten as a series of newspapers each with a 
separate date—beginning March, 1943 and 
ending December 31, 1940. 


TREASE, GEOFFREY. Seven Kings of 
Vanguard, 


England. 
$3.00. 


Dramatic accounts of seven rulers—Alfred, 
William the Conqueror, Richard the Cru- 
sader, Charles I, Charles II, Charles III, 
William III, and George VI. Useful refer- 
ence, good reading. 


Weis, Heten, Adam Gimbel, 
Pioneer Trader. McKay, 1955. 232p. 
$3.00. 


Merchandising in 19th century America 
as seen in the person of a middle-western 
trader. An interesting biography of one 
whose name is less well known than its 
contemporary conterpart. 


YouncsBerc, Norma R. Miracle of 
the Song. Morrow, 1955. 188p. $2.50. 


Two boys and their widowed mother in 
Borneo learn the song of the Christian mis- 
sionary teacher and the miracles wrought 
by God’s love. Good parallel reading for 
church school teaching, as well as giving 
interesting information on the customs of 
the country, useful for social studies. 


Textbooks 


BALpWIN, ALFRED LEE. Behavior 
and Development in Childhood. Dry- 
den, 1955. 619p. $6.25. 


This text by a distinguished developmental 
psychologist is noteworthy for its systematic 
approach and the general theoretical orienta- 
tion which it embodies. Particularly valua- 
ble are the materials on cognition and on 
varying theoretical approaches to an ex- 
planation of development. 


BuRKHARDT, RicHaRD W. anp Mc- 
Guinness, ANN G. Our Neighborhood. 
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1955. 24lp. 


Beckley-Cardy, 1955. 159p. 

Social studies material for early ele- 
mentary classrooms. Well-written, nicely 
illustrated. 


ConraD, James L. and _ others. 
Using Your Language. McGraw, 1955. 
192p. 112. 

This workbook includes nine units de- 
signed to provide aid in mastering language 
skills. They are: grammar, the sentence, 
capitalization and letters and business forms, 
outlines and themes, and your autobi- 
ography. Two special features are skills, 
quizzes, and boxed examples of correct 
usage. 


Hur.ock, EizaBetH B. Adolescent 
Development, 2nd edition. McGraw, 
1955. 590p. $6.00. 

A revision of the 1949 text. With a con- 
ventional breakdown into such aspects as 
development as puberty changes, social de- 
velopment, emotional development and de- 
velopment of interests, and the like. This 
text presents summaries of a large body of 
research on the adolescent. Accompanied 
by teaching films and objective tests. 


Myers, Louis McCorry. Guide To 
American English. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
433p. $3.25. 


This college freshman textbook is written 
directly to students with the idea of making 
them feel at home with the language, and 
of helping them to express their ideas in 
simple, clear, and well organized English. 
Part One deals with language and thinking; 
Part Two, with grammar; Part Three, with 
problems in writing; and Part Four in- 
cludes an alphabetically arranged miscellany 
of items that are more likely to be looked up 
as they prove troublesome than mastered in 
a systematic study. An invaluable text in 
college composition in that it stresses modern 
American usage. 


THorpE, Louis P. Child Psychology 
and Development, 2nd edition. Ronald, 
1955. 709p. $6.00. 


A revision of the popular 1946 text. Gen- 
erally represents a bringing-up to date of 
the material rather than a fundamental re- 
organization. New chapters on psychosexual 
development, school learning, and excep- 
tional children. 


Wirth, Fremont Pup. United 
States History, Rev. Edition. American 
Book, 1955. 803p. $4.40. 

A comprehensive revision of a well-known 
high school textbook. The text has been 


considerably rewritten and the format en- 
hanced by the addition of form-color work. 





Timely, MCGRAW-HILL Sooke 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD: Personal Interaction in the 
Classroom 
By Ciark E. Moustakas, The Merrill-Palmer School. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education, 280 pages, $4.50 
An original, firsthand report of personal relationships between teachers and children from 
kindergarten through high school. In addition to exploring the basis and nature of these 
relationships, the book discusses the successes and failures of teachers’ attempts to help 
children discover a healthier and more satisfying way of life in the classroom. It describes 
experimental mental hygiene approaches devised by teachers as a way of gaining insight into 
the meaning of children’s behavior. 


HEALTH OBSERVATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
Second Edition 
A Guide for Helping Teachers and Others to Observe and Understand the 
School Child in Health and Illness 
By Georce M. Wueat ey, M.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
and Grace T. HaLtock, Co-author of Health for Better Living Series. In 
Press 
This practical guide is written especially for the teacher, to help her quickly and surely 
spot disorders and physical defects among her pupils, and to guide her in her responsibility 
of helping each child realize his full potentialities for good health. Numerous changes ap- 
pear in this new edition, which remains the only comprehensive text in which the health 


observation of school children is related directly with the scientific background on child 
growth and development, physiology, and psychology. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Third Edition 
By ExvizaBetuH B. Hurvock, University of Pennsylvania. Second Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. In Press 


The material in this highly successful text has been coordinated to give a picture of the 
normal child in the various phases of his total development. Common behavior problems are 
discussed with emphasis on their causes and the best methods of dealing with them. Included 
are extensive summaries of experimental studies covering the importance of family relation- 
ships in the development of a child’s personality, as well as topics such as religion and 
forms of self-expression. 


By Mirton E. Hawn and Matcoim S. MacLean, University of California, 

Los Angeles. 312 pages, $4.75 
A carefully revised, improved, and fully up to date edition of the authors’ General Clinical 
Counseling. Covers both the knowledge and the skills necessary for the practice of counseling 
psychology. A combination:of the “why” and “how” of counseling psychology .. . . pre- 
senting an insight into trait and factor, personality, learning, and perception theories, into 
group dynamics, and statistical orientations as well . . . all requirements for effective 
practice. Attention is given to principles and the ethical code of the American Psychological 
Association. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 








THE ART OF EFFICIENT READING 


By George D. Spache, Professor and Head, and Paul C. 

Berg, Assistant Professor, both of the Reading Laboratory 

and Clinic, University of Florida 

Here is a classroom-and-clinic tested, step-by-step approach to ef- 
fective reading. Each reading technique is thoroughly discussed in the first 
half of each chapter; excellent practice materials permitting the student to 
test this new approach are given in the second half. Throughout, the authors 
emphasize comprehension and flexibility. 
Two editions published December, 1955: Edition, with Answer Key, $3.00; 
Edition, without Answer Key, $2.75; Answer Key will not be bound separately. 
The Instructor’s Guide, a 56-page companion handbook of instruc- 
tions for initiating and carrying out a reading program, will be furnished 
gratis to teachers who adopt the text. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING: A 
Guide to Practice in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, Revised Edition 


By Glenn Myers Blair, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Illinois 


This revision offers teachers, principals, and superintendents, as well 
as teachers-to-be, practical suggestions for carrying out remedial programs in 
both elementary and secondary schools. It includes a step-by-step considera- 
tion of what schools can do to aid pupils who have special disabilities in 
fundamental subjects. New in the revised edition: information on the ele- 
mentary school level; many illustrations; latest remedial teaching techniques; 
and discussions to give the teacher insight into his own work and an under- 
standing and appreciation of the work of his colleagues. 


To be published Spring, 1956 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Harry G. Good, Professor Emeritus of Education, Ohio 
State University 
The author says: “The present rather than the remote past, the 
problems facing us rather than those which have been solved will receive 
the greater share of attention in this book.” This comprehensive text empha- 
sizes significant problems and issues in an objective manner. 
To be published March, 1956 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 














